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CAMP GRUB 


By ELON JESSUP 
Author of “Snow and Ice Sports” 
“Roughing It Smoothly,” “The Motor Camping Book,” etc. 


Every sort of practical help is here given by an experienced camper: 
What food to carry ; how to keep it fresh; how to prepare it; how to dress 
camp; how to be sure of pure water; in short, Mr. Jessup tells you how to 
prepare meals that your friends will say are better than home cooking. 
There are many plain and simple diagrams which will help make details 


clear—37 illustrations in all. 


Price, 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The sensation of this century. 2.00 


Man and Mystery in Asia 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


Earlier adventures of this explorer. 
$3.00 


Master Johann Dietz 


Memories of a Barber-Surgeon of the 
17th century. $5.00 


Prisoners of the 


Red Desert 


By Capt. R. S. GWATKIN 
WILLIAMS 


Thrilling captivity and rescue. $2.50 


A Prisoner of the Reds 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


A record of high adventure. $5.00 


Caste and Outcast 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


Exploration of Western Civilization. 
$3.00 


People and Places 


Trifles and Travels ot 


Both by ARTHUR KEYSER, 


From his life in five continents. 


The Children of the Sun 
By W. J. PERRY 


A story of early civilization. 


Among Pygmies and 


Gorillas 


By PRINCE WILLIAM OF 
SWEDEN 


Zoological exploration in Africa. $8.00 


The Eight Paradises 


By PRINCESS G. V. BIBESCO 


memories of the Orient. 
$2.50 


$6.00 


$8.00 


Exquisite 


My Windows on the 
Street of the World 


By JAMES MAVOR, of Toronto 
Varied contacts with many countries 
related with wit and keen judgment. 
2 vols. $10.00 


$3.50 


Audacity 
| By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 








Sparkling, ingenious comedy. 


All to Seek 


By DIANA PATRICK 


A story of eager youth. 


Ancient Fires 
By IDA A. R. WYLIE 


Vivid, romantic adventure. 


Gardens of Omar 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 
The magic of the East is in it. 


The Hoarding 


By JOHN OWEN 


A romance of advertising. 


Nightshade 


Anonymous impressions of a small 
town, curiously fascinating. 
The Red Gods 
By JEAN D’ESME 
Weird, mysterious and exotic. 
Success 
By BARONESS LEONIE 
AMINOFF 


A powerful portrait of Napoleon. 


Satan’s Bushel 
By GARET GARRETT 


A story of Wheat in every aspect. 


Voices in the Wilderness | 


By JOHN RESSICH 


Each, $2.00 








Daedalus, or Science 


and the Future 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 
The Herald-Tribune says: “It is pro- 
foundly revolutionary and it envisages 
startling possibilities ... It foreshad- 
ows a world of the future as unlike 
the world as we know it as the world 
we know is unlike the world of the 
Middle Ages.” $1.00 


Icarus, or The Future 


of Science 
BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 


bold forecast of the possibly sinister 
influences of Science on Civilization 
if exploited for selfish ends is bril- 
liantly presented in this companion 
volume to ‘Daedalus, or Science and 
the Future,” by J. B. S. Haldane. $1.00 


A B C of Atoms 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
The Spectator, London: “There is 
very little to be said about a book 
that is at once so simple, concise, and 
complete but that it should be read.” 
$2.00 


The Foreign Policies of 


Soviet Russia 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 
ROBERT H. LORD, Prof. of History, 
Harvard Univ., writes to the author 
that “All students of Russian affairs 
are surely very much your debtors.” 


, $5.00 
Our Foreign Affairs 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT in the 


N. Y. Times writes: “We have needed 
such a volume for years.” $3.50 


Bolshevik Persecution 


of Christianity 
By FRANCIS McCULLAGH 


Probably of all European correspon- 
dents the one most competent to 
write with authority on Russian af- 
fairs. $7.00 


Japanese Civilization 
Its Significance and 


Realization 
By KISHIO SATOMI 


A discussion of Nichirenism, an un- 
derstanding of which is essential to 
the student of modern Japan and its 
national ideals. $4.50 





The Mastery of Fear 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH, M. D. 


Author of “Yours for Sleep,” “The Conquest of Constipation,” etc. 


More and more physicians are recognizing the prevalence of fear as one of 


the chief sources of suffering. 


Dr. Walsh here analyzes the principal 


types of fear and their effects, showing how one may avoid or cure them. 
It is an exceedingly helpful book, sympathetic and conversational yet 


entirely accurate and scientific. 


The chapters include: Fear in General ; 


The Causes of Abnormal Fear; Fear of Ridicule; Fear of Old Age, 


etc., C&C. 


Price, $2.00 
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ALVIN COOLIDGE’S CHIEF HOPE of victory lies in 

the continuance of good times. But these are disap- 
pearing. The conditions in the textile trade are bad; those 
in the automobile business dubious. One of the largest 
carpet companies in Connecticut has shut down without 
notice, throwing 3,200 employees out of work. In the steel 
industry only 65 per cent of the plants are at work. Many 
of the Pennsylvania blast furnaces have shut down; a num- 
ber of the Eastern iron mines have stopped work. In the 
Northwest the bank failures continue, among them a large 
trust company in St. Paul. Government reports show a 
distinct slackening all along the line. Unemployment is 
increasing and wages are falling, both in the agricultural 
districts and among large employers of out-door labor. In 
certain sections we are back to thirty cents an hour for 
unskilled workers. Now it may well be that we shall pass 
through another period of deflation of wages before reach- 
ing a normal basis, but that process does not spell success 
at the polls for the party holding office in Washington. The 
daily press is as silent as possible about this slackening, and 
the Coolidge Administration speaks not at all, in the hope 
that if not dwelt upon people will not realize its gravity. 
If he had dared talk of it, this dangerous condition of 
affairs would have given the President his best argument 
for his bonus veto. With business falling off and unemploy- 
ment growing, Congress has no right to burden the govern- 
ment with further enormous expenditures. Finally, if Con- 


gress does not do something for the farmer Coolidge will 
have no show at all in the rural sections. 
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HE PASSAGE OF THE BONUS BILL over the Presi- 

dent’s veto is a grave economic and moral blunder. It 
will not give adequate compensation to the service men and 
it will place a serious financial burden upon the whole of 
the country. To our minds the veterans themselves will 
pay dearly for it. Yet there was a great popular demand 
for it, and it is the sovereign right of a democracy to blun- 
der as often as it will. We have no doubt whatever that if 
the bonus had been submitted to a national referendum, as 
it should have been, it would have been voted by the country 
as a whole. The reasons for this support of the bonus we 
have frequently set forth. 
ances in addition to the firm belief that the 
get a square deal in the matter of pay. The public 
that many of the disabled men have been outrageously 
treated, that the “solicitude of the nation” of which Mr. 
Coolidge spoke in his veto message has been any 
a genuine and honest solicitude. The public knows that 
the big profiteers have not been caught and that the big 
grafters have gone scot-free with all their plunder. Many 
feel that a country which contrary to its best traditior 
drafted millions of its men without regard to their wishe 
ought to be made to pay a great deal more than the 
calls for. A desire to “get even” with the government has, 
therefore, played a part in the President’s defeat. But he, 
too, did not help. His method of approach made few con 
verts and infuriated many. He has no personal popularity 
in Washington to aid him. And so he has had to accept a 
severe drubbing, for all that he stood by his guns and was 
justified in his stand. We hope he will do as well on the 
issue of Japanese exclusion. 


It yrows out of genultne yriev 
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FTER THIS EXHIBITION of President Coolidge’s 

lack of ability to lead his own party—its leaders, 
Henry Cabot Lodge among them, deserted him to help 
overrule his veto when only three more votes were needed 
to sustain it—the folly of nominating him for the Presi- 
dency ought to be apparent to the veriest child. As the 
New York World rightly puts it, “he is to be nominated, 
but is neither feared, respected, nor obeyed, and the same 
forces which set up a puppet President in 1920 are at the 
same game in 1924.” Never was there a more extraordinary 
spectacle in American political life. Mr. Coolidge has done 
nothing since he was in office to reveal him as more than 
the third-rate man he is. He has done nothing to purge 
our public life of the corruption revealed. On the con- 
trary, he has sat silently while the forces of his Govern- 
ment have been used to assail those who wished to uncover 
the rottenness and cleanse our national good name. He 
has stood firm only on those things in which his masters, 
the big business men of the country, were profoundly in- 
terested—reduction of supertaxes and the killing of the 
bonus. A cynic might wish that Mr. Coolidge would be 
elected President for the satisfaction of seeing how dis- 
gusted with their puppet the business world would be long 
before his four years were up. Mr. Harding’s Adminis- 
tration wound up in shame and disgrace. Mr. Coolidge’s, 
we venture to prophesy, would be as discredited. 
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OUR UNITED STATES SENATORS, after investiga- 

tion and examination of the grand-jury records, have 
signed a report which “wholly exonerates Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler from any and all violation” of the law, and adds 
that “he observed at all times not only the letter but the spirit 
of the law.” One member of the committee, the lame-duck 
Senator Sterling, made an equivocal separate report, but 
among the four signers was Senator McNary, as staunch an 
Administration supporter as the gentleman from South 
Dakota. Thus ends another chapter in one of the most 
barefaced political chicaneries in the history of the United 
States. Senator Wheeler began to investigate Mr. Daugh- 
erty. Thereupon Mr. Daugherty assembled in his apart- 
ment at night Mr. Burns, the goblin-chasing detective; Mr. 
Lockwood, secretary of the Republican National Committee; 
and Mr. Lockwood’s henchman Blair Coan. Blair Coan was 
sent West, and persuaded a federal office-holder to ask a 
grand jury to indict Senator Wheeler on trumped-up evi- 
dence. The indictment was issued, and the newspapers 
which had been defending Daugherty and the Administra- 
tion thereupon blackened Senator Wheeler’s character with 
howls of glee. Senator Wheeler called the indictment a 
frame-up, and asked the Senate to investigate his acts. A 
committee, headed by Senator Borah, studied the grand-jury 
records, heard every witness who had anything to say, and 
now reports complete exoneration. Do the newspapers take 
back their editorial soot? Does the President, or the De- 
partment of Justice, or the Republican National Committee 
take steps to punish or even disavow those guilty of such 
barefaced fraud? Listen; they are as silent as the hills. 


HILIP GROSSMAN, the Chicago saloonkeeper who was 

sentenced to prison for contempt of court in violating 
an injunction restraining him from selling liquor, deserves 
to be behind the bars, as we say in another column. Mr. 
Coolidge was no doubt misled in pardoning him, but it is 
piling one mistake on another for Federal Judges James H. 
Wilkerson and George A. Carpenter to deny the Presiden- 
tial right of clemency and commit Grossman to jail. The 
judges base their ruling on the ground that the President 
may pardon a person guilty of a crime, but that contempt 
of court is not a crime, and so the President may not exer- 
cise his powers in connection with it. That this ruling is 
inconsistent with previous practice would seem to be estab- 
lished by the recently uncontested action of the President 
in pardoning Comptroller Craig of New York City after he 
had been sentenced to jail for contempt by Judge Mayer. 


ORE IMPORTANT than that it violates precedent is 

the fact that this ruling is another step in the asser- 

tion of judicial supremacy in the United States—an an- 
nouncement that the courts need only fall back on contempt 
of court in order to make themselves supreme monarchs. 
Contempt of court is not a crime, say the judges, and there- 


fore not pardonable. Exactly; but if it is not a crime, why 
should men be imprisoned for it and that merely on a 
judge’s say-so? Of course the violation of a court order 
ought to be punishable, but it should be made a crime by 
statute, subject to a jury trial and the constitutional guar- 
anty of “due process of law’ which our judges are so eager 
to uphold when it concerns anyone but themselves. The 
power that judges exercise through contempt of court is a 
monstrous anachronism and a relic of sheer absolutism. 


APTAIN PAXTON HIBBEN refuses to let the Wa, 
Department tire him out in his fight for justice at its 
hands. The controversy arose a year ago after Captain 
Hibben was examined for promotion in the Reserve Corps, 
His promotion to the rank of major was recommended, but 
the War Department bureaucrats refused to follow such a 
course because they disliked Captain Hibben’s opinions, 
especially his advocacy of the recognition of Soviet Russia, 
The War Department felt obliged to take some action, how- 
ever, and so directed a board to inquire into his fitness for 
promotion. When Captain Hibben was allowed to appear 
before this board last autumn he discovered that it had 
already held two sessions, and he was not permitted to see 
the evidence which had been submitted against him by the 
War Department. Six months later he was told by the War 
Department that he might look over this evidence, but he 
discovered that important documents had been withdrawn. 


EANWHILE THE INVESTIGATING BOARD took 

no further action and the case slumbered until May 
2, last, when the War Department dissolved the investi- 
gating board, at the same time authorizing a new one. The 
new board is directed to inquire not into the fitness of Cap- 
tain Hibben for promotion but “to retain a commission in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps.” It is ordered that Captain 
Hibben shall see all the evidence presented to this board 
but that no records shall be submitted that would be 
“against the public interest.” Captain Hibben contends 
that the intention is to cover up the trail of underhand 
and oppressive espionage that has been employed against 
him, and in place of an irregular investigation conceived 
in hostility he demands a trial in the prescribed way— 
by a court of inquiry. We hope he will accept nothing 
less, and will not let his patience be exhausted by these 
attempts secretly to blacken the character of a man, followed 
by subterfuge and evasion when proof is demanded. 


HERE IS A STIRRING in the church. War-time sup- 

port of the business of killing has left many a pastor 
and layman uneasy. In all the denominations voices are 
being raised demanding that the church refuse ever again 
to bless war. A poll of Unitarian ministers (in which, to 
be sure, most of the ministers failed to vote) produced a 
slight majority in favor of a resolution refusing coopera- 
tion with governments waging war—an amazing result in 
a group which, once the vanguard, has latterly seemed to 
slumber in contented respectability. The Methodists have 
shown the most progressive front of any of the large de- 
nominations. Their Committee on the State of the Church 
actually reported to the Quadrennial Convention, by a vote 
of 76 to 37, an out-and-out pacifist resolution, refusing to 
admit that any war whatever could be righteous. The con- 
vention, however, could not quite bring itself to so daring 
a statement, and its final action will probably make excep- 
tions for “wars of defense” and “wars in defense of hu- 
manity.” But the ferment is working; and the number 
grows of those who admit the impossibility of such hair- 


splitting. 


LEVEN SUICIDES by gas poisoning on one day have 
resulted in Berlin’s turning over to the Fire Depart- 
ment rather than to the ambulance service the duty of at- 
tending to these pitiful cases of despair. Those who kill 
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themselves daily in Germany are not social wrecks, nor out- jurors to discover the fact through the newspapers. A 


-gsts, nor criminals. Many of them are people of refine- 
ment, education, and social position, who by reason of their 
age and loss of all financial reserves deliberately take their 
ives to avoid slow starvation or to relieve others of the 
burden of their support. The plight of the old people is 
terrible, indeed, for private means, insurance, and old-age 
pensions have all gone by the board. In Heidelberg, re- 
cently, a distinguished chemist killed himself because, being 
in the late sixties, he could obtain no employment. From 
Berlin comes a letter of appeal on behalf of a worthy couple 
sixty-eight years of age who are totally destitute and see 
nothing but starvation ahead of them. Everywhere one 
turns in Germany cases of this kind confront one, and yet 
one still hears doubts as to whether Germany really needs 
aid. Not only should America send three times the three 
millions which have been raised to date by General Allen’s 
committee for the German children; it should be sending at 
least three millions for the destitute old people of Germany 
who spend their days wondering when they may die. 


F THE GODS ON OLYMPUS ever laughed they are 

laughing now. Over what? Why, over our new immi- 
gration law. Not over the Japanese exclusion, of course; 
they can only have tears for that shocking exhibition of 
lack of tolerance in the American nation. No, the Olym- 
pians are convulsed with mirth over the quotas to be ad- 
mitted to the United States, for they recall how the heavens 
resounded only six years ago with abuse of the wicked 
“Huns,” those savages who ought to have been extermi- 
nated as not fit for human association. They recall, too, 
w...t praises were sung to our beloved Allies and how we 
were united to them forever in indissoluble ties of love and 
affection welded by joint sacrifices and joint suffering in 
trench and on sea. That was 1918. Today, in 1924, we 
have passed a law allowing more than five times as many 
immigrants from Germany as from all the Allied countries 
together, excepting only England—from which country we 
will accept 62,558. From Germany we will admit 50,229, 
but from our beloved France we now permit to enter our 
confines only 3,978 men and women. For Italy, too, we 
bled, fought, and died, but of her sons we will take only 
5,989 a year. As for Belgium, that heroic little country, 
only 609 of its people are to enter our country each twelve 
months. And this is called legislating with sanity, in ac- 
cord with the true American spirit! 


O BE A MEMBER of the jury of recommendations for 

the Pulitzer prizes is to be one of the least important 
of men. The third vice-president of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution may have less authority, but her lack 
of it is not so conspicuous. The saddest feature of the 
Pulitzer business from the jurors’ point of view is that 
some of them have taken their jobs seriously and have 
worked on them. William Lyon Phelps admits that he and 
his committee spent a busy winter attending plays in view 
of the advice that they would be expected to give in the 
spring. At the proper time the committee recommended 
to the Advisory Board that it award the Pulitzer dramatic 
prize to “The Show-Off.” The Advisory Board (which has 
final authority, despite its name), not satisfied by this 
recommendation, disregarded it, awarded the prize to 
Hatcher Hughes’s “Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” and left the 





similar discourtesy occurred four years ago when a com- 
mittee consisting of Robert Morss Lovett, Stuart P. Sher- 
man, and Hamlin Garland was overruled in the award of the 
novel prize to “The Age of Innocence” after it had voted 
for “Main Street.” The statement from Columbia that four 
out of the five recommendations 
nored in the awards should convince the most public-spir- 
ited juror that he could use his time to better advantage at 
almost any other occupation. The real victim of the affair, 
however, is, of the award. 
Mr. Hughes, whom the Advisory 
guish, must wish they had left him alone. 


made this year were ig- 


ironically enough, the recipient 
SJoard sought to distin- 


A’ WILLIAM HARD suggests on another page of this 
issue, democracy lapses easily into tyranny. He cites 
as examples of this tendency the unwillingness of the ma- 
jority in certain States to let individuals send their children 
to the sorts of schools they choose, and the eagerness of the 
majority to peep into the private ledgers of private citizens. 
But how much more blatant is the tyranny of democracy as 
it appears in the small commonwealth of Smith College, 
where certain students have recently been suspended for 
breaking, among others, the law which forbids them to 
smoke. Smoking is made a legal offense by the Smith 
students themselves; and breaking it becomes a form of 
sedition, a proof to the world that student government, or 
democracy, is itself a failure. Such is the solemn temper 
of the earnest self-governor. The Nation wants to believe 
in democracy—especially in student 
deplores their solemnity. Rules against smoking, rules 
against walking without hats, rules against speaking to 
young men on Sunday—one and all the rules that college 
students love to make to keep themselves in the paths of 
virtue—add mountains to our sum of skepticism; and the 
young women who smoke if they choose despite the rules 
that would pin propriety on them like a rose—well, they 
make us almost believe that some day college students and 
people generally will grow up enough to produce a form 
of “self-government” that does not belie its name. 


democracies—-but it 


EMORIAL DAY is still the most solemn and impres- 

sive of our holidays, no richer in tradition than 
Thanksgiving Day or July 4, but without the paraphernalia 
of firecrackers and roast turkey that have obscured the 
meaning of those days of joy. But it is a pity that we 
should confine our respect on May 30 to death in war. Last 
year a group of Cincinnati citizens united in enlarging the 
significance of the day by scattering flowers on the graves 
of some of the unsung martyrs of peace. One of the speak- 
ers recalled William James’s plea for a moral equivalent 
for war. Another read Horace Traubel’s words: 

We worship the destroyer. 
ignore the builder. . . . You look with awe upon a battle- 
field. Do you not look with as much awe upon a tunnel? 
Here is an honest battle. A battle with the rocks... . 
Here is a battle in which no brother takes up arms against 
a brother. Yet this battle, too, has its victims. 

Should we not enlarge our Memorial Day so that instead of 
commemorating only the heroes of our wars it should in- 
clude also the miners suffocated while digging our coal, the 
workers caught in our machinery, the everyday victims, no 
less truly conscripted, of peace? 


We despise or at least 
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A Cheerful and Promising Outlook 


E want all our readers to join with us in our satis- 

faction over the clearing international skies, the 
almost daily proofs that we are gaining headway against 
the forces which make for obscurantism and reaction, 
for international hatreds and wars. It is the extraordinary 
French political overturn which still gives us chief cause 
for rejoicing. For years we have maintained, in the face 
of the most caustic contradiction and criticism, that the 
Poincaré Government did not represent the heart and con- 
science of the bulk of the great French people; that if its 
policies were tolerated it was chiefly because the masses 
were without a press to express their views. We have 
never been able to feel that so brilliant and gifted a people 
would submit indefinitely to being the pawns of a govern- 
ment by and for their sordid big-business men of the type 
of those constituting the Comité des Forges. And behold, 
our faith is justified! More than that, we are, despite the 
wabbling of Herriot as to the Ruhr and the insincerities 
and opportunism of M. Briand, optimistic enough to believe 
that under the skilful leadership of Ramsay MacDonald 
a way will be found to build a bridge on which the French 
troops may march out of the Ruhr before many months 
have passed. Indeed, there is already a report that Poin- 
caré is himself moving in that direction. 

As for Mr. MacDonald’s Government, what liberal 
editor could fail to be cheerful and optimistic as he watches 
the progress of that fateful administration so full of 
promise for all the world? Mr. Snowden’s remarkable 
budget is slipping through the Commons article by article. 
It is admitted that the Conservative attacks upon it have 
broken down completely under Mr. Snowden’s masterly 
handling of the situation. The vote of censure moved by 
the Tories was lost on a division by 317 votes to 252; the 
result is that the MacDonald Government is more firmly 
intrenched than at any time since it took office. In Janu- 
ary, it will be remembered, our conservative newspapers 
were prophesying that the Labor Government would not 
last a month; it would be overthrown by dissensions from 
within, it would collapse by the withdrawal of Liberal sup- 
port. Now, if it can win approval for its far-reaching hous- 
ing proposals, the earliest time set for the fall of the Gov- 
ernment is next September, and there are those who think 
that it will continue to control Great Britain until the next 
budget, nearly a year hence. More than that, the victory 
of the liberal forces in France is in reality a triumph for 
MacDonald. Had he thundered, had he rattled the saber, 
had he gone at Poincaré hammer and tongs, as some of 
the Conservatives would have liked him to do, he would 
have strengthened the hands of Poincaré, and possibly have 
prevented the welcome outcome of the election by rousing 
nationalist feeling. Once more a pacifist has shown that 
the pacifist way is in the highest degree the practical one. 
He took a great chance, but today the outlook for peace 
in Europe is far better than it has been at any time since 
the armistice. 

In Germany, too, the situation is much better than 
could have been expected a little while ago. The renten- 
mark was ridiculed when it was brought out and declared 
to be a device that could not delay economic disaster for 
more than a few weeks. Some of our ablest financial ob- 


servers thought that its force would be spent by March |: 
It has held two months longer and is still holding German, 
together, and meanwhile the elections have been as satje. 
factory as could be expected under the situation. We 4, 
not think that the Dawes Report is the ideal solution o: 
the reparations problem, but we do believe that the proc. 
pect for some solution has never been so good. We do not 
believe that Poincaré had the slightest intention of rea)}, 
putting even the Dawes Report into effect. His successor: 
are committed to doing so. With some kind of working 
agreement arrived at, and with the French troops out of 
the Ruhr, the chief argument of the German nationalists 
and militarists will fall to the ground. If Herriot and 
MacDonald play their cards correctly they can not only « 
far toward establishing economic sanity in Europe, they 
can fortify the German Republic as well. And the main- 
tenance of that commonwealth is of the utmost impor- 
tance to all who believe in that democracy we were sup- 
posed to have been fighting for. It is the greatest bulwark 
in Europe against the rising tide of Fascism. 

Even in this country we cannot but believe from in- 
numerable signs that the skies are beginning to clear. 
True, we still rank with Spain and Italy as one of th 
most reactionary countries in the world; true, we have just 
been guilty of a monstrous act of injustice against th 
Japanese and therefore against the spirit of our America: 
democracy. True it is that we are facing the probab\ 
nomination of Calvin Coolidge for that great office for 
which he is so inadequately equipped. Yet, for all of Wa! 
Street’s satisfaction with him, we cannot but feel consciou: 
of a rising ground-swell of protest throughout the countr; 
against both the old parties. It means something when a 
man like Warren Stone, chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, declares that both the old parties ar 
“drowning in oil” and that in his opinion the time has 
come for a general strike of Labor at the ballot box. Th: 
slackening of industry which has been marked in the last 
six weeks, and will be still more pronounced before th 
conventions have met and adjourned, is opening the eves 
of many people to the meaning of the leaderless, program- 
less drifting which we are experiencing in Washington. 
The continuing bank failures in the Northwest are more 
ominous than the Eastern press permits the public to know. 
They have their political significance. Privately, the Re- 
publican politicians in Washington do not hesitate to admit 
that they are utterly at sea and do not know how to take 
control again of the ship of state. No honest observer whc 
travels through this country can fail to note the growing 
public restlessness, the increasing feeling that something 
is radically wrong in the body politic, or ignore the steadily 
increasing desire for a new party. If all the necessary 
leadership is not in sight that will appear before long. It 
is preposterous to believe that in America alone there is 
no hope of recovery from the black corruption, the degra- 
dation, and the reaction which stamp the World War a: 
the worst investment this country ever made. Our revolu- 
tion will come as surely as the sun rises, and it is quite 
possible that it will come as unexpectedly to the wiseacres 
of the daily press and to the politicians as came the turr- 
ing-out of Poincaré in France. 
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Midsummer Madness 


T was in July, 1916, that the Black Tom explosion waked 
| New York from its midnight slumbers and shattered its 
sjate-glass windows. When the insurance agents checked 
yp the losses they discovered that among the cargoes of 
explosives stored on that tiny bit of Jersey shore were 
munitions worth $1,500,000 purchased by the Government 
§ His Majesty, the Czar of all the Russias. In the course 
time the American courts approved the claims of prop- 
erty-owners who lost by that explosion; in the course of 
me, also, the Czar of all the Russias was overthrown, and 
sill later the Kerensky regime which followed was super- 
eded by that of the Bolshevists. 

Now, eight years after the explosion, the claim of the 
“State of Russia” against the Lehigh Valley Railroad seems 
about to come to trial. Who is the “State of Russia”? One 
might think that it was the Soviet Government. In the 
sourts of the United States it seems to be Mr. Serge Ughet. 
And who is Mr. Serge Ughet? He is the successor of Mr. 
Boris Bakhmeteff as legal representative of that Provisional 
Government of Russia which our Government so blithely 
recognized seven months before its fall in 1917, and to 
which we lent several millions of dollars which were ex- 
pended, after its fall, in counter-revolutionary endeavors. 
In the eyes of our august and omniscient State Department 
Mr. Ughet appears to be the only recognizable Government 
of Russia, and it is possible that Mr. Ughet may accord- 
ingly win the $1,500,000. 

Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War under Mr. Wil- 
son, wrote to Mr. Hughes as late as February, 1923, asking 
the following questions: 

1. What is the present Government of Russia, and its 
name ? 

2. Has such Government been recognized by the United 
States? 

3. What is the extent and nature of such recognition? 

To these questions Mr. Hughes replied, with typical! 
legalistic irrelevance, as follows: 


I have to inform you that the so-called Provisional 
Government of Russia, which succeeded to authority upon 
the abdication of the Czar, was recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States on March 22, 1917. On July 5 
of the same year Mr. Boris Bakhmeteff was received by 
the President as the Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the newly recognized Government. 

Mr. Bakhmeteff continued to be recognized as the Am- 
bassador of Russia to the United States until June 30, 
1922. The custody of the property of the Russian Govern- 
ment in this country, for which Mr. Bakhmeteff had been 
responsible, was, after the date of his retirement, con- 
sidered to vest in Mr. Serge Ughet, the financial attaché 
of the Russian Embassy, whose diplomatic status with 
this Government was not considered to be altered by the 
termination of the Ambassador’s duties. 

In answer specifically to your questions, I may say 
that the United States has not recognized any other Gov- 
ernment in Russia since the fall of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to which reference is made above. The regime 


now functioning in Russia and known as the Soviet Regime 
has not been recognized by the United States. 
And thus, in 1924, by virtue of the fact that Mr. Hughes 
still refuses to recognize Soviet Russia Mr. Serge Ughet is, 
in the eyes of our courts, the “State of Russia” and is suing 


for $1,500,000. On January 9, 1924, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York reached 
the following conclusions of law: 

1. The plaintiff, the State of Russia, still lives, and is 
a continuing entity in the contemplation of the law, and 
is the real party in interest in this action. 

2. The plaintiff is entitled to maintain this action. 

3. The said Serge Ughet, as financial attaché to the 
Russian Embassy in the United States, has had continu- 
ously since June 30, 1922, and has at the present time the 
capacity to prosecute on behalf of the plaintiff. 

Of course there are further legal points to be settled, and 
before the courts have unraveled the infinite complications 
of the law Mr. Hughes may be ex-Secretary Hughes and 
another Administration may have recognized Russia. But 
for the present the case stands as an example of the folly 
of which officialdom is capable. 

What a fool is the law, a cynic might say, contem 
plating the possibility that the courts would hand $1,500,000 
to a Russian propagandist nearly seven years after the 
Government which he represented had bitten the dust 
What a fool is the State Department, another cynic might 
reply, meditating upon the fact that after seven years of 
stubborn triumph over all odds of foreign invasion and 
internal disruption the Soviet Government still stands un- 
recognized, even de facto, by the Government of the Unitea 
States. And a still more cynical cynic, thinking of the 
$1,500,000 that belongs of right to the Government recog- 
nized as such by the Russian people, but which may, by fiat 
of Charles E. Hughes, go to Serge Ughet, would say of the 
State Department, What a knave! 


Another Newspaper Tragedy 


HE order of the receiver of the Minnesota Daily Star 

to sell that hopeful development of labor journalism 
in Minneapolis to the highest bidder marks the end of 
another promising newspaper experiment. 

Our readers will recall an article in the issue of 
June 6, 1923, entitled A Newspaper with Six Thousand 
Owners, in which the hope was expressed that the Star 
might be able to make money and save its soul, since the 
success of the Star would be of enormous moment to the 
cause of good journalism everywhere because of its demo- 
cratic ownership. This hope has been disappointed, at the 
very moment when the organized industrial and agricul- 
tural workers of the Northwest are more than ever in need 
of a strong daily paper to give expression to the rising 
revolt on behalf of better political, social, and economic 
conditions. What is even more discouraging is the fact that 
this newspaper has failed not because of lack of opportunity, 
not because the odds against it were insuperable, but be- 
cause of mistakes in management and dissensions within 
the staff and among its supporters. 

It will be remembered that the Star was a by-product 
of the Nonpartisan League movement. Naturally, it in- 
curred from the start the opposition of the big-business in- 
terests and, therefore, of the big advertisers. In addition, 
the newspaper field was already occupied by three well- 
established evening publications of large circulation. But 
it was enthusiastically financed by the sale of $750,000 
worth of stock to farmers and union laborers, and it grew 
rapidly in circulation and influence. Unfortunately, it was 
established in far too costly a plant, in an expensive build- 
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ing which was also to have been the headquarters of the 
Nonpartisan League. It soon became necessary to sell 
bonds and short-time notes to the extent of another $300,000. 
Even this did not suffice. Rather than see the paper dis- 
appear its managers then compromised by modifying the 
radical policies of the paper so that it became more of a 
newspaper and less the crusading organ of an otherwise 
voiceless class in the community. Its advertising revenue 
increased in consequence; banks and department stores took 
note of its existence and found that it paid them to adver- 
tise in its columns. It had become safe and sound. 

This fatal compromise, however, brought its own pun- 
ishment with it, for the stockholders rose in revolt and 
elected a board of directors, a majority of whom were 
opposed to the editorial policies which the Star had been 
following. The revolt was highly creditable to the stock- 
holders, who from the first were more interested in having 
a newspaper that would fight their battles aggressively than 
in receiving dividends on their stock. But this change came 
too late. At the first clash, the Star’s affairs were thrown 
into court with the resultant receivership and order for 
sale. There being no purchaser at the first offering, the 
paper had perforce to be continued pending its renewed 
appearance on the auction block. 

Discouraging as the failure of the Minnesota Star is, 
it does not discredit the possibility of the establishment 
of newspapers owned by groups. The success of the Christian 
Science Monitor bears directly upon this point. That jour- 
nal has had able editors and able business managers, and is 
succeeding. The Minnesota Star would be triumphantly 
successful today, in our judgment, had it been placed in the 
hands of experienced journalists and been started on a more 
modest and inexpensive scale. The mistakes of its man- 
agers were largely those of inexperience, but Thomas Van 
Lear, the president of the Star, a former Socialist mayor of 
Minneapolis, was not strong enough, or sufficiently rooted 
in principle, to withstand the temptation to yield at cer- 
tain points in the hope of establishing the newspaper on a 
permanent basis. He is not the only newspaper manager 
who has stooped to succeed in the hope of toning up his paper 
later and reverting to his ideals. When we in New York 
have witnessed the spectacle of one of the great business 
men of the country making a failure of a long-established 
daily newspaper because he put utterly inexperienced men 
in charge, it is obviously not fair to say that similar mis- 
takes in the case of the Minnesota Star are peculiar to the 
labor press. Unfortunately, it is still widely believed in all 
classes of the community that anybody can run a news- 
paper, whether he be a politician or a professor, a book-man 
or a magazine publisher. The lesson of the Minnesota Star 
is clear: any similar experiment must be begun in a modest 
and simple way; it must stand or fall on principle. If it can- 
not succeed save by pandering to the interests it is there to 
oppose, it ought to suspend before large sums have been in- 
vested in it. But before it is started at all, experts should be 
picked, the necessary funds provided, and the ground sur- 
veyed so carefully in advance as to leave no reason for 
failure, save the refusal of its public to support the enter- 
prise. The public existed in Minneapolis; multitudes 
wanted a different kind of newspaper, one that was honest 
and unbought, uncontrolled by the forces that in all our 
large communities are controlling the press and making 
for the downfall of American democracy. But the man- 


agement failed. 
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The Majesty of the Law 


ECILIA COONEY, the twenty-year-old bobbed-haireg 

bandit, has begun a sentence of ten years in prison. 
And, if she reads the newspapers, she knows that Jules (¢. 
Rabiner, middle-aged stockbroker, who conducted a bucket. 
shop which lost his clients some half million dollars, was. 
after serving precisely eighty days of his three-year term. 
released by order of the Parole Commission. If she reads 
the papers she knows too that President Coolidge par. 
doned Philip Grossman, a Chicago saloonkeeper who had 
been sentenced to one year in jail for repeated violation: 
of the law, although while he was supposed to be in jai) 
he had continued selling whiskey without interruption. 

The Parole Commission sent an investigator to cal! 
upon Mrs. Rabiner, who insisted that her husband was a 
man of good moral character, but more important was the 
fact that Mr. Rabiner had political influence. One of Mr. 
Daugherty’s subordinates in the Department of Injustice 
arranged the record, including letters from United States 
senators and influential contributors to the Republican 
Party campaign funds, which induced Mr. Coolidge to crook 
his presidential fingers and sign Philip Grossman’s pardon. 
Cecilia Cooney’s life has already been investigated, but 
none of the facts in the record are such as induce presi- 
dents and politicians to sign pardons or paroles. 

Cecilia Cooney was born in a basement; her father 
was a drunkard and her mother was illiterate. (Both were 
American-born citizens of North European stock.) At th 
age of four she slept on a heap of coal at night, and was 
sent out to beg by day. For four years she was in th: 
care of the Children’s Society; then she was returned to 
her parents, who stole her clothes and deserted her. For 
a time some of her seven brothers and sisters (her parents 
did not believe in birth control) sheltered her; but at six- 
teen her sister turned her out because of objection to her 
habit of bringing sailors home overnight. Thereupon Ce- 
cilia became a laundry-worker, and the testimony of her 
various employers is that she was a good and cheerful, if 
noisy, worker. At nineteen she began the career of hold- 
ups which terminated with the birth of her baby. 

The judge gave Cecilia Cooney the maximum sentence. 
Her comment was: “I expected the limit and I got it. . . . | 
deserved what I got.” 

Did she? Cecilia stole. There is no doubt of it, and 
the law, with majestic equality, forbids rich and poor alike 
to steal. But Jules C. Rabiner differed from Cecilia chiefly 
in that he stole more; and Philip Grossman was as defiant 
of the majestic law. Rabiner and Grossman are back in 
jail because the newspapers forced reluctant officials to 
recall the parole and overrule the pardon; but they will 
never serve ten years in prison. They have influence; 
Cecilia has not. Ten years hence—seven years if she shows 
“good behavior”’—a tired, thirty-year-old woman will step 
blinking out of the prison doors, and society will again 
offer her the protection of its equal laws. 

Will Cecilia still bravely say that she deserved what 
she got? Will it have dawned upon many of us that the 
Calvin Coolidges, the judges and parole officers, the respec- 
table citizens who call this the greatest country in the world, 
who resent criticism and want to clap agitators into jail, are 
more responsible for the fact that girls begin as beggars 
and conclude as bandits, than the bandits themselves? 
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Charles Hallinan, a thorough American liberal, with 
all the liberal’s generous chivalry for oppressed nationali- 
ties—and Abraham Levy. 

Abraham Levy is a relative of mine, and I do not know 
which of us regrets the fact more. ‘You see,” he said to 
me in triumph when he read Mr. Hallinan’s plea in The 
Nation for January 23 for a better appreciation of Jewish 
tradition among Jews and their liberal Gentile friends, 
“you see, even an outsider values the tradition of your 
But you do not. -" 


Se ee makes strange bedfellows; such as 









This younger generation! 

Abraham Levy has his troubles with the younger gen- 
eration, as do the Pharisees of every race. If he agrees 
with them on any subject, his reasons are very different 
from theirs. For instance, he admires George Moore’s 
“Brook Kerith.” But to him the most perfect English 
prose of a century is as nothing compared to the fact that 
George Moore shows up Jesus as a fraud, in Abraham’s 
opinion. Another favorite is Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Up- 
stream.” “Here,” says Abraham, “is a fine fellow, a ‘mod- 
ern, but a fine fellow, who carries on the proud traditions 
f his race and suffers for it.” Lewisohn’s eloquent pic- 
ture of the lonely man facing the mob with his back to 
the wall is to Abraham Levy merely a defense of his own 
mob loyalty, which happens to be Jewish instead of Ameri- 
can. 


race. 



















Shakespeare wrote “The Merchant of Venice,” accord- 
ing to Abraham, merely to work in the speech beginning: 
“Hath not a Jew eyes?” Galsworthy wrote “Loyalties” 
only to prove the glory of the Jewish loyalty as opposed 
to the cheapness of all the other loyalties in the play. When 
De Levis, after breaking his neck to get into aristocratic 
English society, found himself defeated, and took refuge 
in “I’m a Jew and I am proud of it!” Abraham Levy 
applauded. The point of the whole play was De Levis’s 
pride in his race! 

Abraham believes in revising the immigration laws 
so as to admit Jews. He is opposed to restriction because 
his motto is “Jews first!” precisely as your American jingo 
favors restriction because his motto is “America first!” 
Mere human rights are beside the point for the jingo Jew, 
as they are for the jingo American, or the jingo Briton, 
or the jingo Frenchman, or for any other jingo. Abraham 
is as thorough a jingo as any of them. Right or wrong, 
my race! He lives on as narrow a Main Street as Sam 
Clark. He is as rampantly Semitic as the Ku Klux Klan 
is Nordic. He is indeed a Grand Kleagle of the unofficial 
Jew Klux Klan. 

To be sure, the Jew Klux Klan proceeds neither in 
secret nor with violence. Perhaps that is because it is not 
strong enough. Perhaps it is because it has thirty cen- 
turies of civilization behind it, to the Nordic’s four. But 
thirty centuries are all too little to learn to appreciate the 
man who is different from you. The Jew Klux Klan does 
not wish to exterminate the Nordics, nor to drive them 
from America. To that extent it is more civilized than its 
Nordic prototype. But it guards its Jewish borders jeal- 
ously from any invasion of foreign blood. It excommuni- 

























The Jewish Babbitt 


3y BERTHA WALLERSTEIN 








“outsiders.” It frowns 


It employs, so far 


cates those of its sons who marry 
who associate with Gentiles. 
It protests when Jews deal at Gen- 
tile stores. this is impossible in New 
York.) It fact that its sons and daughters 
are “growing away from Judaism.” 

“He is a real Jew’—that is the highest 
Abraham and his friends can give, precisely as 
highest praise is: “He is a 100 per cent American.” 

Among themselves intelligent Jews recognize the exis- 
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tence of the Jew Klux Klan. But they are unwilling to 
acknowledge it to their Gentile friends. Half of then 
react against it with considerable irritation, and ignore 


its existence, as they ignore the existence of the Jewish 


race. The other half are silent about it, outside Jewish 
circles at least, believing that they owe a loyal silence to 
their race. They refuse to wash soiled Jewish linen in 
public. In this they share the “inferiority complex” of 


Don fit . » 
Bri on, your 


all oppressed nationalities. Your intelligent 
intelligent American, your intelligent Frenchman is will- 


ing enough to criticize his own nation, even in the hear 
ing of foreigners. But your intelligent Jew is silent. He 
is inclined to leave the criticism of his race to the unin 
telligent, uncomprehending Gentile; in short, to the Bab- 


bitts. The Prophets were a conspicuous exception. If he 
is American, the Jew is quite willing to wash soiled Ameri 
can linen in public. If he is British, he is ready to criti- 
cize the British stand-patters. But as a rule he blandly 
continues the pretense that there is no soiled Jewish linen, 
no Jewish stand-patterdom, no Jewish Pharisaism. 

And in this Gentile liberals support him. Such criti- 
cism has been almost entirely absent from the series of 
discussions of the Jewish question appearing in The Nation 
over the names of Jews and Gentiles. The instinctive sym- 
pathy of the liberal for oppressed nationalities blinds him 
to their failings. He actually champions jingoism in the 
little nation while he deplores it in his own. In his zeal 
to see the other side, he stands up so straight that he bends 
backwards. In his breadth of mind he encourages nar- 
rowness in others. It is then that we have the paradox of 
Abraham Levy applauding Charles Hallinan. 

Ten years ago this was a natural state of affairs. 
Czechs were then chafing under the Austrian yoke. Polish 
school-children were forbidden to use their own language. 
Only three years ago the Black and Tans were butchering 
and burning in Ireland. All liberal-minded people cried 
out in horror. They championed the Irishman, the Czech, 
the Pole, precisely as they champion the Jew today. They 
did not stop at demanding mere security of life and prop- 
erty for Irishman, Pole, and Czech. They demanded for 
them freedom for “national expression.” They believed 
that the world was losing something precious in crushing 
the rich personalities of Ireland, Poland, and Bohemia. 

American liberals were especially staunch in their de- 
fense of national minorities, because they were so close at 
hand. Madison Square Garden in those days housed demon- 
stration after demonstration for Irish freedom, for Polish 
freedom, for Czech freedom. In smoky little New York 
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restaurants patriots met and plotted liberating coups d’etat 
to take place in Warsaw, Dublin, Budapest, and Prague. 
And American liberals looked on and said: “Godspeed, 
brother!” Ten years ago the liberal was the knight 
errant, and every oppressed nationality was a beautiful 
maiden locked in the giant’s dungeon. Ten years ago the 
issue was clear cut between giant strength and helpless 
The liberal might be forgiven his romantic view. 

But today he ought to be wiser. A government elected 
by Irishmen jails Sinn Feiners. German school-children 
within Czecho-Slovakian boundaries are forced to speak an 
alien tongue. The Polish people pay taxes to support Po- 
lish militarism instead of Russian militarism. Free na- 
tionalism has given place to Fascism. Like Cleopatra in 
Shaw’s play, the moment the small nation wins her queenly 
right to power, she snatches a whip and cries: “I want to 
beat somebody!” 

Self-determination is realized, for some nations at 
least, and what is the result? The little fellow now shares 
with the big one the right to do wrong! 

Perhaps that is not the least sacred of human rights. 
Surely the moral of our disillusionment is not that Ireland 
should be returned to Britain, Bohemia to Austria, Poland 
to Russia, Germany, and Austria. It is well that each 
should be responsible for her own salvation, and unable, 
if she fails to achieve it, to put the blame on the oppressor. 
3ut there is a moral here for the liberal. He has freed 
the beautiful shackled maiden and she turns out to be a 
churlish shrew. If she was beautiful ten years ago, she 
owed her beauty to the dim light of the dungeon. It is a 
poor beauty which cannot stand the strong light of free- 
dom and responsibility. 

The last ten years have cured the liberal of romancing 
about Poland and Ireland and the others. They ought to 
have cured him of romancing about all oppressed nationali- 
ties, including the Jews. Not of defending, but of ro- 
mancing. Can you not demand mere human rights for the 
Jew, free access to universities, to employment, the right 
to hold office, to live where he pleases, to stop at any hotels 
he may choose, and, above all, security of life and prop- 
erty—can you not demand these simple things just because 
Jews are human beings without making a romance of the 
whole race? Can you not face the fact that Jews consist, 
for the most part, of Abraham Levys, and still find their 
rights as human beings worth fighting for? There is 
nothing pitiful, nothing romantic, nothing heroic about 
the Jew, as you will discover if you ever manage to strip 
him of his martyrdom, as you have stripped Poland and 
Ireland. It takes more than a dungeon to make a hero, 
just as it takes more than a garret to make an artist. 

If liberals will face this fact about Jews they will do 
more than save themselves a rude shock, such as they suf- 
fered when they saw the principle of self-determination in 
action. They will help the Jew to recover from his “martyr 
complex,” which really makes him a rather unpleasant per- 
son. His liberal friends have encouraged it, for the mar- 
tyred Jew satisfies their craving for romance. So the Jew 
goes around the world, meeting rebuffs, as do most non- 
Jews as well, and saying to himself: “They snub me be- 
cause I am a Jew.” Rebuffs do not develop in him that 
doubt of his individual eligibility which serves to quell 
the unpleasant ego lurking in the best of men. He sees 
every rebuff as aimed at his Jewishness, never at his own 
private personality. In emphasizing the Jew’s conscious- 


virtue. 


ness of persecution, the liberal friend who holds his hang 
with a bedside manner is as much his enemy as the ma; 
who spits upon his Jewish gaberdine. 

But, above all, the well-meant bedside manner of th, 
liberal throws an unhealthy aura of heroism around +} 
Jew. It is easy to be a hero in chains. The real tes: of 
the hero is to rise above prosperity. The Pole and t}, 
Irishman have failed the liberal there. And if we fa, 
the facts, we see that the Jew has done the same. 1}, 


and found his way to a New York sweatshop, to rise + 
be a great clothing manufacturer, or perhaps a labor leader 
is undeniably a romantic figure. His son goes to college 
and flourishes sporty ties and cheers the loudest on ; 
football field. The clothing manufacturer’s son no doy} 
drives his own car, and lives in a frat house, probably , 
Jewish frat house, but modeled exactly on the lines of + 
most exclusive frat house on the campus. The Jew ¢a: 
boast an heroic ancestry, as can nearly every American, {, 
every boat from the Mayflower to the Olympic, whi 
docked last week, has carried its carload of romance. ¢: 
pioneers seeking their fortunes in a new land. The Cabot: 
and the Hancocks are removed by ten generations from 
the same pioneer story which you can read in the Russia: 
Jewish faces on Ellis Island today. But the second and 
third generations have lost the heroism with the hardship: 
They have not been big enough to rise above prosperit; 
They have settled comfortably into the smug upholstery o/ 
Jew Klux Klannery, just a little smugger because they ar: 
championed by American liberals. To be sure, there ix 
the Jewish liberal. He is more interested in the liberatio: 
of the Irishman, the Mexican, or the Negro than in th 
liberation of the Jew. In that he is like all liberals. HH, 
is a little resentful when Gentile liberals innocently assum: 
that he is a staunch Jewish patriot. His resentment run: 
as true to liberal form as the Gentile’s assumption. (More- 
over, he knows the Jew Klux Klan, and the Gentile doe: 
not.) He is still more resentful when the Jew Klux Klar 
accuse him of being a traitor to his race. Not long acc 
two rabbis attacked a Jewish publisher for bringing ou: 
an excellent book, which they considered anti-Semitic. The 
publisher, who has done as much as any man to give good 
literature to the American public, and probably more tha: 
any other man to defend the freedom of American book 
publishing, replied that he published the book because it 
was good literature, regardless of its bearing on Jews ani 
Judaism. Like all good liberals, he put loyalty to truth 
before loyalty to race or nation. He spoke for Jewish lib- 
eralism as he had already spoken for American liberalism. 
The Jewish liberal holds precisely the same positior 
in regard to the Jew Klux Klan that the American libera! 
holds in regard to the Ku Klux Klan. Yet he has beer 
timid about declaring himself, naturally, perhaps, becaus’ 
he does not want to hit his own people when they ar 
down. It is the Ku Kluxers in America, and the Fascisti 
all over Europe, who made the liberal Jew waver. It is the 
Ku Kluxers and the Fascisti who drive the liberal Gentile, 
without his knowing it, into the arms of the Jew Klux 
Klan. The issues are confused, but it is time that they 
were straightened out. It is time that liberals, Jew and 
Gentile alike, faced the reality that most Jews are Abraham 
Levys, just as most Americans are Babbitts, remembering 
all the while that the Declaration of Independence applies 


even to Abraham. 
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New Morals for Old 
Can Men and Women Be Friends? 





By FLOYD DELL 


RIENDSHIP between men and women is rather a new 
thing in the history of the world. Friendship de- 
sends upon equality and choice, and there has been very 
\ittle of either in the relations of the sexes, up to the 
present. A woman does not choose her male relatives, nor 
is she according to archaic family laws their equal; motives 


other than personal choice might lead her to become a man’s 


social protection and dignity to extra-marital friendships. 

Conventions are, doubtless, always rather ridiculous, 
inevitably a shackle upon the free motions of the soul, 
being imposed by fear. But it will be remembered that 
we, in America, with a vast amount of freedom of inter- 
sexual association, have thus far only begun to dispense 
with the locks and bars and whippings and chaperons which 














wife; wholly impersonal were the appurtenances of 
reasons might place her in a physical seyrevation of 
the relationship of kept In The Nation’s series on New Morals for Old have the sexes; the vast para- 
mistress. Only in her role already appeared articles by Bertrand Russell and Elsie phernalia of psychic segre 
of paramour was there any Clews Parsons. The next article, to appear in the issue of gation, including sexual 
implication of free choice; June 11, will be Toward Monogamy, by Charlotte Perkins taboos which hark back to 
and even here there was no Gilman. the primeval darkness, are 
full equality, not even of with us still. Our minds 
danger. None of these cus- are habituated to unrea- 
tomary relationships of the past can be said to have fos- sonable fears in all matters concerning the relations of 


tered friendship between men and women. Doubtless it did 
exist, but under difficulties. 

Family bonds, however, are being more and more re- 
laxed, women are no longer the wards of their male rela- 
tives, and friendship with a father or brother is more than 
ever possible. Further, the free personal choice which 
marked only the romantic amours of the age of chivalry is 
now popularly regarded in America as essential to any 
decent marriage, while the possibility of divorce tends to 
make free choice something besides a mere youthful illusion. 
More than ever before, husbands and wives are friends. 

At the same time the intensity of friendships between 
people of the same sex appears to be diminishing. This 
intensity, in its classic instances, as in Greece, we now re- 
gard as an artificial product, the result of the segregation of 
the sexes and the low social position of women. As 
women become free and equal with men such romantic in- 
tensity of emotion finds a more biologically appropriate ex- 
pression. Friendships between people of the same sex must 
today compete on the one hand with romantic love and on 
the other with the more fascinating though often less en- 
during friendships which can now be enjoyed between men 
and women. Neglect of these latter opportunities is com- 
ing to be regarded as a kind of spiritual cowardice, or at 
least as a failure in enterprise. 

The influences of the machine age, so destructive to 
fixed authoritarian relationships, appear to foster the 
growth of friendship between the sexes; so much so that 
we may expect it to become, in its further developments, a 
characteristic social feature of the age that lies immedi- 
ately before us. 

Friendship will become a more and more important 
aspect of marriage itself; but, except in the effects of its 
wider spread, this will hardly be a new thing—we have 
friendships between husbands and wives now. Nor will 
extra-marital friendships between men and women be pre- 
cisely a new thing. What will be new, furnishing us with 
an interesting theme for sociological speculation, are the 
conventions which will gradually come into existence to give 


the sexes. For a long time, extra-marital friendships of 
men and women may be expected to be hedged about with 
elaborate and specific permissions, for the sake of keeping 
them under social control. Yet these conventions may be 
very convenient; and however irksome they may seem to 
the free spirits of a future day, they may still be such as 
would appear to us generously libertarian. 

Today, in the absence of such conventions, it does not 
suffice that a man and woman, too well married to be afraid 
of extra-marital friendships, grant them to each other by 
private treaty; relatives, friends, and neighbors do not 
fail to be duly alarmed. Extra-marital friendship exists 
in an atmosphere of social suspicion which a few conven- 
tions would go far to alleviate. 

As an example in a different field, the convention with 
regard to dancing may be adduced. If dancing were not a 
general custom, if it were the enlightened practice of an 
advanced few, how peculiar and suspicious would seem 
the desire of Mr. X and Mrs. Y to embrace each other to 
music; and how scandalized the neighbors would be to hear 
that they did! No one would rest until the pair had been 
driven into an elopement. 

We build huge palaces for the kind of happy com- 
munion which dancing furnishes; we tend more and more 
to behave like civilized beings about the impulses which 
are thus given scope. We are less socially hospitable to the 
impulses of friendship between men and women. 

In friendship there are many moods; but the universal 
rite of friendship is talk. Talk needs no palaces for its 
encouragement; it is not an expensive affair; it would seem 
to be well within the reach of all. Yet it isn’t. For the 
talk of friendship requires privacy—though the privacy 
of a table for two in a crowded and noisy restaurant will 
suffice; and it requires time. Such talk does not readily 
adjust itself to the limitations of the dinner hour. It is a 
flower slow in unfolding; and it seems to come to its most 
perfect bloom only after midnight. But, unfortunately, not 
every restaurant keeps open all night. It is satisfied with 
two comfortable chairs; a table to lean elbows on is good, 
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too; in winter an open fire, where friendly eyes may stare 
dreamily into the glowing coals—that is very good; hot or 
cold drinks according to the season, and a cigarette—these 
are almost the height of friendship’s luxury. These seem 
not too much to ask. Yet the desire for privacy and un- 
counted hours of time together is, when considered from 
that point of view, scandalous in its implications; quite as 
‘much so as the desire of Mr. X and Mrs. Y to embrace each 
other to music. However, Mr. X and Mrs. Y do, under the 
aegis of a convention, indulge their desire and embrace each 
other to their heart’s content with the full approval of 
civilized society; and it seems as though another conven- 
tion might grow up, under the protection of which Mr. X 
and Mrs. Y might sit up and talk all night without its 
seeming queer of them. 

Queer, at the least, it does seem nowadays, except 
under the conventions of ‘courtship; friends who happen 
to be married to each other can of course talk comfortably 
in bed. These bare facts are sufficient to explain why so 
many men and women who really want to be friends and sit 
up all night occasionally and talk find it easy to believe that 
they are in love with each other. They find it all the easier 
to believe this, because friendship between the sexes is 
usually spiced with some degree of sexual attraction. But 
a degree of sexual attraction which might have kept a 
friendship forever sweet may prove unequal to the re- 
quirements of a more serious and intimate relationship. 
Disillusionment is the penalty, at the very least. Society 
could well afford to grant more freedom to friendship 
between men and women, and save the expense of a large 
number of broken hearts. 

It is worth while to wonder if a good deal of “ro- 
mance” is not, after all, friendship mistaking itself for 
something else; or rather, finding its only opportunity for 
expression in that mistake. Among civilized people, after 
the romance has ended, the friendship remains. It may 
perhaps have been worth while to imagine oneself in love, 
in order to enjoy a friendship; but it seems rather a waste- 
ful proceeding. . 

Yet those who, taking a merely economical view of the 
situation, attempt to enjoy such friendships without be- 
coming involved or involving others in such waste, may 
with some embarrassment discover—what Mrs. Grundy 
could have told them all along—that friendship and sexual 
romance may sometimes be difficult to relegate to previously 
determined boundaries. Friendship between the sexes may, 
if only for 2 moment, seem to demand the same tokens of 
sincerity as romantic love. Does not this fact threaten 
the traditional, jealousy-guarded dignity of marriage? 

Perhaps it does. At present, in any conflict of claims be- 
tween a marriage and a friendship, there is “nothing to 
arbitrate”; marriage has all the rights, friendship none. 
If the rights of friendship are to be at all considered and 
protected, marriage may have to yield something. It may 
not be good manners for husbands and wives to be jealous 
of the quite possible momentary exuberances of each other’s 
friendships; it may be that such incidents will be regarded 
as being within the discretion of the persons immediately 
concerned, and not quite proper subjects for inquiry, specu- 
lation, or comment by anybody else. 

And this might have an effect unsuspected by those 
whom such a prospect of liberty would most alarm today. 
When a moment’s rashness does not necessarily imply red 
ruin and the breaking up of homes, when sex is freed to a 


degree from the sense of overwhelming social consequences, 
it may well become a matter of more profound persona! 


of their friendship, men and women in an ardent frieng. 
ship may yet prefer talk to kisses. 

“But what if they don’t?” A complete answer to tha: 
question, from the Utopian point of view, would take us far 
afield from the subject of friendship; yet some further 
answer may seem to be required, if only by way of cop- 
fessing to Mrs. Grundy that the problem is not so simple as 
it may seem. Well, then, out of many possibilities which 
the future holds, I offer this one for what it may be worth, 
Such friendships, let us agree, tend to merge insensibly into 
romantic sexual love. But if marriage may be conceived as 
yielding some of its traditional rights, extra-marital ro 
mance may well be called upon for similar concessions. The 
first thing that extra-marital romance might be asked to 
surrender would be its intolerable and fatuous airs of holi- 
ness. Yes, “holiness” is the word—a holiness all the more 
asserted by such extra-marital lovers because their relations 
are likely to be taken disrespectfully by a stupid world, 
Oh, unquestionably, if you ask them, never was any lega] 
and conventional love so high and holy as this romantic 
passion of theirs! Its transcendental holiness calls for 
sacrifices. So they sacrifice themselves—and, incidentally, 
others—to it. Anything less, they feel, would be cowardly. 
They must not palter with these sacred emotions—not even 
by the exercise of their dormant sense of humor!—So it is 
today: but perhaps in a future where extra-marital romance 
is made room for with a tender and humorous courtesy, it 
may give up these preposterous and solemn airs, and actu- 
ally learn to smile at its illusions—illusions which will stil] 
give the zest of ultimate danger to relationships of merely 
happy and light-hearted play. Thus life will continue to 
be interesting. 

As for the talk of friendship, my Utopian specula- 
tions uncover for me no respect in which the thing itself 
can be improved upon. The circumstances can be made 
happier, the attitude of society can foster it; but the talk 
of friendship has already reached a splendid perfection 
beyond which my imagination is unable to soar. At its 
best it has, despite its personal aspect, an impersonal 
beauty; it is a poignant fulfilment of those profound im- 
pulses which we call curiosity and candor; it serves human 
needs as deep as those which poetry and music serve, and 
is in some sense an art like them. The art exists, and it 
remains only for the future to give it an adequate hos- 


pitality. 


Islands 
By LAURA BENET 


Let islands be never discovered, 
Leave them to loneliness 

And loneliness again, unutterable: 
Enchanted wreckage of chaos 

Born of mystery burdened foam. 
Seek the far water 

When in sight of the tree tops, 

But never discover, O sailors! 

The secret of beauty the sea hides 
Is drowned in the finding. 
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HERE is much to be said for the proposal that all hotels 

should be ordered to have glass walls and glass parti- 
tions. They should also be ordered to be brilliantly illumi- 
nated throughout at all times. 

Many evils happen in hotels. Poker games happen in 
hotels. So do conferences for dictating presidential nomi- 
nations. Such evils—and numerous others which wil! 
readily occur to the reader—would be checked by the reform 
here indicated. Therefore this reform should be adopted. 

Any reform which checks an evil should be adopted and 
enacted. The great aid to all evils is privacy. It has been 
said that God sees everything. If people only believed it 
they would be good. Now they are bad. Since therefore 
they do not believe that God is seeing them, it becomes 
necessary that their neighbors should see them—at all 
times. 

Much progress recently has been made in this direction. 
People now are much more careful in their telegrams. They 
know now that almost any United States Senator on almost 
any senatorial committee is likely at any time to send to 
the telegraph companies for their telegrams. They know 
that their telegrams may at any time be read to the whole 
United States Senate. They therefore send better and 
fewer telegrams. 

It will soon be provided that when any citizen writes 
a letter he shall file a carbon or duplicate of it at his local 
post office and that any neighbor may at any time read it. 
This reform will enormously and beneficently decrease the 
volume of the kind of correspondence that gets read in 
courtrooms in divorce cases. When men and women once 
realize that all their indiscreet amorous missives will be 
read by all the neighbors, they will not write them. 

Thus an undoubted evil will be checked. The reform 
here proposed therefore must be, and will be, adopted. 

Already the Senate has decreed that every citizen’s in- 
come-tax return shall be open to be read by every other 
citizen. This reform is necessitated because some citizens 
dodge their taxes. In order to prevent some citizens from 
dodging their taxes, the private financial affairs of all other 
citizens must become public property. Good citizens may 
feel outraged, but bad citizens will be frustrated. Anything 
that frustrates any badness by any citizen is right. There- 
fore this reform is right. 

Additionally it accomplishes a further diminishment 
of privacy and a further advancement of publicity in all 
things. The more publicity we have, the more perfectly we 
shall always do what the mass of our neighbors think we 
ought to do. This is undeniable. Therefore the case for 
the total abolishing of privacy is proved. 

The State of Nebraska has abolished private judgment 
regarding the teaching of languages to children. It has de- 
cided that no father shall cause his child to learn a foreign 
language in a grade school. He may wish the child to learn 
it. The child may wish to learn it. The neighbors, how- 


ever, as represented by the politicians in the legislature of 
Nebraska, have decided that the father shall not cause the 
child to learn it. 


Glass Walls 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 









Theologians, after long study, once told us everything. 
Now the neighbors, after no study at all, tell us everything. 
Thus we move forward. 

The theologians worked within limits. 
there were some things which could not be ordered. 
Thomas Aquinas, greatest of the theologians, said that any 
law which goes counter to the natural rights given by God 
to man is no law but only “a species of force,” deserving 
of no respect or obedience. 

Thomas Jefferson, the freethinker, 
Thomas Aquinas. He was perhaps not so sure about God 
but he was perfectly sure about natural rights. He was 
willing to defend natural rights against majorities as well 
as against kings. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, God, natural rights, and Thomas 
Jefferson lived a long time ago. They represented theories. 
Now we have “conservatives” and “progressives.” They 
represent a struggle over facts. 

The conservatives wish to maintain existing institu- 
tions. If they can pass laws impeding free speech against 
existing institutions, they love to do it. They ask: ‘Shall 
a man, by a right of free speech, interrupt the general wel- 
fare?” They crushingly answer: “No.” 

The progressives are different. They wish to modify 
existing institutions. They pass laws providing, for in- 
stance, that if the Post Office Department thinks I am 
using the mails to defraud the public, which must be pro- 
tected, why, then, the Post Office Department ean shut me 
out of the mails and destroy my business without judge or 
jury. 

If I complain that my property has been taken from me 
without any genuine due process of law, the progressives 
ask: “What? Shall a man, by a right of property, inter- 
rupt progress and righteousness and the general welfare?” 
Crushingly they answer: “No.” 

Both progressives and conservatives are for the general 
welfare. They differ as to what the general welfare is. 
Equally, however, they are for it. The difference between 
them is that the conservatives will trample on human rights 
to get to the general welfare and the progressives will 
trample on the property rights of human beings to get to 
the general welfare. 

It makes everything very simple. It makes it so much 
simpler than in the old days of human rights and property 
rights. Then you started with rights and sailed away and 
nobody could tell where you would arrive. That was not 
scientific. It led to adventures. It produced mishaps. It 
produced evils. Now everything is clear. Now all we have 
to do is to decide what the general welfare is and vo there. 

The general welfare is a fact. It can be decided. When 
the conservatives are in the majority, the general wel- 
fare is conservative. When the progressives are in the 
majority, the general welfare is progressive. Thus all 
doubt disappears. This is an age not of theories based on 
religion, but of certainties based on science. 

Science is interpreted into the general welfare by legis- 
latures. Legislatures are inspired by the neighbors back 
home. They know the thing that is my welfare today and 
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they know the different thing that is my welfare tomorrow. 
They are not trammeled by any theories of natural rights 
and their decisions are enforced by the police forces. All 
that stands in the way of a complete triumph of the general 
welfare is occasionally the courts. 

Mr. Arthur F. Mullen of Omaha came down to Wash- 
ington and argued against the Nebraska foreign-language 
grade-school law before the United States Supreme Court. 
He seemed to hold that if any one father in all Nebraska 
wanted his child to learn a foreign language, he had a nat- 
ural and constitutional right to have him learn it if he 
could find a school to teach it to him. 

The Supreme Court agreed with Mr. Mullen. It over- 
threw the will of the people of Nebraska and made it again 
possible for any one father in Nebraska to defy all the other 
fathers in Nebraska in the matter of the foreign languages 
to be known and spoken in his household. Oh, the shame 
of it. 

Moreover, unless we arouse ourselves, the will of the 
people of Oregon and the general welfare of the State of 
Oregon will be similarly overthrown. In Oregon most 
fathers want to send their children to schools managed by 
politicians. So they have decided by law that no father in 
Oregon may send his child to any school managed by clergy- 
men. They have decided by law that the privacy of private 
schools must go. 

This law is likely to be voided and annulled by nine 
old men in Washington. The nine old men must be intimi- 
dated out of their wits and intentions. Mass meetings must 
be held. Letters must be written. If, as usual the nine 
old men refuse to be intimidated and do not even know 
that they are being intimidated then at last the only effec- 
tive course in the circumstances must be taken. 

A commission of young men, thoroughly versed in the 
materialistic conception of history, must be employed to go 
through the federal Constitution and strike out of it all allu- 
sions to all alleged natural rights. 

Looking at the list of natural rights in the federal 
Constitution, and then looking at the contemporary ma- 
jority, who could fail to abandon the list and trust to the 
majority? 

The Constitution buttresses private judgment and pri- 
vacy and a certain freedom to go wrong. The majority is 
for public judgment and publicity and a compulsion to go 
right. Therefore the majority is right. 

Fortunately, in any case, the majority is gradually 
penetrating the Constitution with its scientific moralizing 
influence. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, depending upon 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution and upon 
the Volstead law, has decided that fruit juices must not be 
kept in the home after they have become intoxicating. 

At that point of development somebody must eject 
those fruit juices from the home. Naturally the householder 
cannot be expected to do it. He will not deprive himself of 
the fruition of his fruits. Somebody else must do it. An 
inquirer, an investigator, an inspector must do it. 

Commenting triumphantly on such an inspection, a 
Western judge remarked the other day that no longer was 
there any merit in the ancient legal maxim that a man’s 
house is his castle. Such a maxim may have fitted the Brit- 
ish subjects of a Tudor monarch four hundred years ago. 
It does not fit the citizens of this republic now. Their 
houses, their cellars, their pantries, their bottles must be 


— — —€« 


open on suspicion to any public official who may wish tp 
examine them. 

Other countries may try to socialize the economic 
means of production and distribution. That is wrong 
That is radicalism. For us there has been reserved the 
nobler task of socializing our citizens’ homes and private 
lives. 

We will read their telegrams and their letters. We 
will pore over their income-tax returns. We will choose 
their children’s schools. We will choose their children’s 
studies. We will eliminate objectionable passages from 
their motion pictures and from their books. We will pre- 
vent them from gambling on horse races. We will prevent 
them from going to horse races. We will prevent them from 
going to prize-fights and also from looking at photographic 
reproductions of prize-fights. Either by laws or by mobs 
we will also choose their religions for them. The reason 
is clear. This country existed once to promote rights. Now 
it exists to prevent evils. 

Rights interfere with checking evils. That is admitted, 
Therefore rights must go. That is happening. Privacy, 
the worst of all rights, and the root in fact of the mainte. 
nance of all rights, should now be taught a final lesson. 

It has one great remaining citadel. That citadel is the 
hotel. Men leave their homes, where they are watched by 
their wives and by prohibition inspectors and by school in- 
spectors and by the Ku Klux Klan, and they go to hote! 
rooms and play card games. They also, in hotel rooms, hold 
secret conferences (in which there are no representatives 
of the public) while they decide which candidate they wil! 
support for President or for sheriff. They also, in hotel 
rooms, are guilty of numerous other shameful scandals. 

Large numbers of homes have been disrupted because 
of things which have happened in hotels. If all the walls 
and all the partitions of all hotels had been made of glass, 
these things would not have happened. Particularly would 
they not have happened if all rooms in all hotels, besides 
having glass walls and partitions, had been at all times 
brilliantly illuminated. 

Therefore it is proved that all hotels should have glass 
walls and partitions and should be at all times brilliantly 
illuminated. Congress will provide that the glass shall not 
be wired glass but perfectly clear glass. To every hotel 
there will be assigned a municipal inspector, a county in- 
spector, a State inspector, a federal inspector, and a League 
of Nations inspector. These inspectors will sit on the 
opposite side of the street in rocking-chairs and will look 
the hotel through at all times. All night long in all the 
thousands of hotels throughout this country the eyes of the 
public, through the walls here specified and under the lights 
here provided and by means of the inspectors here required, 
will be upon all wayfarers in interstate commerce. 

These wayfarers are the only Americans not yet cor- 
nered and caught. This reform will catch them. They, too, 
will have to surrender to publicity and to morality; and 
as each of them sinks to sleep on his own little cot in his 
own little room, all by himself, he shall raise his right hand 
in salute to the inspectors on the other side of the street 
and he further by law shall recite the following medita- 
tion, which will be furnished on cards by the new Federal 
Department of Social Welfare: 

“Fellow-citizens, who am I? I am a worm. You are 
one hundred and ten million worms. Your will, not mine, 
be done.” 
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(This is the concluding article of a series on the situa- 
tion in South Tyrol. The first was South Tyrol—Austria’s 
Lost Province, and the second Fascist Rule in South Tyrol.) 


Bozen, April 5 

: Fascist laws under which South Tyrol is now 

suffering have all been enacted during the last 
twelve months by decrees of the prefect of the Province 
of Trent. This again is a flagrant violation of the as- 
surance that the inhabitants of South Tyrol should be 
treated on an equality with other Italian citizens. In no 
other Italian province has the prefect such powers. Even 
local government has been to a great extent suppressed in 
South Tyrol. The municipal councils of Bozen, Meran, and 
the other towns of any size have been dissolved and their 
powers transferred to an Italian town commissioner, who 
as a rule cannot speak or understand a word of German. 
That is the case of the town commissioner of Bozen, who is, 
however, personally a very reasonable man and is lenient 
in his administration. The sub-prefect of Bozen and the 
questor, who has to do with the registration of foreigners, 
are also entirely ignorant of German. The sub-prefect 
speaks only Italian and a little bad French. He is an ex- 
treme Fascist and is personally unpopular, but the Italian 
officers and soldiers quartered in Bozen, who are not numer- 
ous, are much liked by the population, which agrees that they 
behave extremely well. I met the colonel commanding the 
carabinieri, who is a charming man and interferes with the 
people as little as possible. Even the sub-prefect, so far as 
I could learn, shows no unnecessary harshness in adminis 
tering the decrees that he has to administer, but he has 
organized an elaborate system of espionage—no doubt act- 
ing under instructions—and inhabitants that have not been 
given Italian nationality live under the constant menace of 
expulsion at a moment’s notice. As always happens in an 
arbitrary regime, denunciations are sometimes made out of 
personal spite. In one case a business man who had lived 
all his life in Bozen and had never taken any part in poli- 
tics was denounced by an Italian who was jealous of him 
on account of a lady and was saved from expulsion only be- 
cause he happened to know a prominent Fascist who inter- 
vened on his behalf. German inhabitants taking an active 
part in politics, particularly the members of the Deutsche 
Verband, are under continual police supervision, are tracked 
wherever they go, and dare not intrust to the post any letter 
dealing with political matters because all their letters are 
secretly opened. I had two conversations with the sub-pre- 
fect—not without some difficulty, as I do not speak Italian. 
I put to him the various facts that I had learned and he did 
not contest the accuracy of any of them. He merely as- 
serted that most of the inhabitants of South Tyrol could 
speak Italian and were perfectly contented under Italian 
rule, and that the province had complete liberty. He seemed 
very much afraid of English and American public opinion 
and warned me—perhaps only half in earnest—that if I 
wrote anything disagreeable to the Italian Government he 
would have me turned back at the frontier if I again visited 


South Tyrol. I am taking the risk. 


Fascist Terrorism in the Tyrol 


By ROBERT DELL 





Its real inventor was 


Fascism is a German product. 
Herr Escherich, the “man” of Prince Rupert of Bavaria, 
who spent some time in Italy and gave Duke Mussolini all 
The German Fascisti are much disconcerted by 
the conduct of their Italian brethren in South Tyrol and are 
torn between their German nationalist and their Fascist 


his ideas. 


sympathies. They are in the habit of making e::cuses for 
Mussolini on the supposition that he does not know what 
is going on in South Tyrol and that the local Italian authori 
ties are responsible for the treatment of the German Tyro 


lese. This theory cannot be reconciled with the facts. As I 
have said, the local authorities in South Tyro! are on the 
whole reasonable and moderate. Some of them, perhaps 


for they are not all Fascisti—do not entirely approve of the 
policy that they are bound to carry out. 
—that of the decree relating to the employment of foreign 
ers in hotels—they have not insisted on a strict enforce 
ment of the law, but they are only agents who have to obey 
instructions and administer the law, be it good or bad 
They have no personal responsibility for the oppressive 
treatment of the German inhabitants, which is entirely due 
to the decrees of the prefect of Trent. The prefect, acts 
under the instructions of the Italian Government. 
Moreover, one of the worst decrees—that of October 1, 
1923, relating to instruction in the elementary schools 
royal decree applying to the whole of Italy and promulgated 
by the central Government, that is, by Mussolini himself 
This decree makes Italian the sole language of instruc 
tion in all elementary schools throughout the kinedom, 
but the introduction of Italian in parishes where another 
tongue is usually spoken is to be gradual. This year the 
instruction is in Italian only in the first classes for the 
youngest children. Next year the use of Italian will be 
extended to the second classes, and so on annually until “in 
a number of years corresponding to that of the school classes 
Italian will be the language of instruction in all elementary 
and parish schools.” The native language is to be taught 
in extra lessons out of the ordinary school hours and in- 
struction in it will be obligatory for those children whose 
parents desire it. This means that the policy that has been 
so successful in Italian Savoy is now reversed and the 
French-speaking inhabitants of that province will no longer 
enjoy the right of having schools in their own language. 
French is, if possible, to be stamped out in Savoy like Ger- 
man in South Tyrol. The stupidity of this change is in- 
credible. The French-speaking population of Savoy, which 
has hitherto been loyal and contented, will inevitably become 
discontented and hostile. In South Tyrol the decree must 
involve the dismissal of a large number of elementary teach- 
ers, the great majority of whom cannot speak Italian, and 
the appointment of Italian teachers in their place—that is 
probably one of its objects. There can be little doubt that 
the Italian Government intends sooner or later to deal in the 
same way with secondary and higher education. Already 
an attack is being made on the German secondary schools in 
South Tyrol, two of which, one for boys and the other for 
girls, have been suppressed in Bozen. On November 23 the 
Government promulgated another decree ordering that in all 


In one case at least 
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those elementary classes that are taught in Italian, religious 
teaching must be given in the same language. This is an 
even heavier blow to the national and religious sentiment 
of the German Tyrolese, who are devout Catholics. 

There are many other evidences of the design to stamp 
out the German language and culture in South Tyrol. Nat- 
urally there is no political liberty in the province, for there 
is none in Italy, but in South Tyrol the interference with 
freedom of speech is not restricted to political matters. 
Lectures on the works of Tyrolese poets and philosophers, 
such as Lutterotti and Peter Anich, have been prohibited 
and societies for the study of German language and litera- 
ture suppressed. The prefect of Trent has ordered the re- 
moval from the schools of all pictures of the Tyrolese na- 
tional heroes, Andreas Hofer, Haspinger, and Speckbacher 
—a particularly odious affront to popular sentiment. A 
parallel to it would be the compulsory removal of portraits 
of George Washington from the schools of an American 
State. Last September the prefect of Trent dissolved all 
Alpine clubs, unions, or sections not affiliated to the Italian 
Alpine Club and transferred their property to the latter, 
although the continued existence of the German Alpine clubs 
had been sanctioned by the Italian Government in a decree 
dated April 9, 1921. Senator Tolomei demanded the re- 
moval from the Walterplatz in Bozen of the statue of Wal- 
ter von der Vogelweide, but this has not yet been done and 
it may be hoped that the Italian Government will refrain 
from so contemptible an outrage. 

It is not the only breach of faith of which Mussolini 
and his servants have been guilty. They have now sud- 
denly begun to confiscate the property of German citizens 
in South Tyrol—five years after the armistice! This con- 


fiscation is not authorized by Article 249 (a) of the Treaty 
of St. Germain, which refers only to the property of Aus- 
trian citizens, nor is it authorized by Article 297 (b) of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which refers to the property of “Ger- 
man nationals or companies controlled by them” within the 
territories, colonies, possessions, and protectorates of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, “including territories ceded 


to them by the present treaty.” South Tyrol was ceded to 
Italy, not by the Treaty of Versailles but by the Treaty of 
St. Germain. The Italian Government asserts that the 
Reparation Commission in November, 1919, authorized the 
confiscation of German property in South Tyrol on the 
ground that such action was in accordance with the “spirit” 
of the peace treaties. If so, the Reparation Commission 
would have exceeded its powers. It has no sort of right to 
authorize a departure from the letter of the treaties. But 
in fact the decision was that of a subcommittee of the 
Reparation Commission, not of the commission itself, and, 
since it was not unanimous, it was of no effect, unanimity 
being required by the Treaty of Versailles for all interpre- 
tations of the provisions of the treaty concerning repara- 
tions. The present action of the Italian Government is, 
therefore, a violation of the peace treaties. 

It is also, as has been said, a breach of faith. German 
owners of property in South Tyrol were at liberty to sell 
their real estate from the day of the armistice, November 
11, 1918, until February 13, 1919, when they were prohibited 
by the Italian Government from selling it, and again from 
October 8, 1919, when the prohibition was withdrawn, until 
December 18, 1919, when it was again issued. Very few 
took advantage of these opportunities because they relied 
on the provisions of the peace treaties, but still more because 


the Italian Government unofficially declared that it had no 
intention of confiscating their property. The case of Ger. 
man personal property is still worse. Its owners could have 
sold or removed it at any time up to December 22, 192), 
when it was sequestrated by a decree of the Italian Govern. 
ment. They did not use this right because the Italian Goy. 
ernment had given an official assurance that the persona! 
property of German citizens in the new province should jr 
no case be confiscated. In these circumstances the present 
proceedings are an infamy. A large number of the Ger. 
mans concerned have taken legal action to contest the right 
of the Italian Government to confiscate their property. The 
action has not yet been decided, yet the Italian Governmen;: 
is proceeding with the confiscations, although common 
decency demands that it should suspend them pending th, 
judgment. This is obviously a matter for the German Goy- 
ernment, which should demand the reference of the matter 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. But the 
present German Government, being anxious to curry favor 
with Mussolini and the Italian Fascisti, is doing nothing 
and the Germans in South Tyrol bitterly complain of the 


it is to defend them. 
The full iniquity of the conduct of the Italian Govern- 


ment in this matter will be made clear by a few examples: 

1. Justizrat Thomson lives in the Villa Wendtland a: 
Gries, which is the property of his wife, who inherited it 
from her father. The villa and all its contents were seques- 
trated on September 21, last, and valued at 1,921,779 lire. 

2. Frau Maria Entleuthner, a widow aged 71, owns 
in Meran a modest house worth about 50,000 lire, where she 
lives. Her sole means of livelihood are the rent that she 
obtains from letting the greater part of the house and what 
her daughter earns by giving piano lessons. Her house and 
all her furniture, including the beds and the daughter's 
piano and music, have been confiscated. She must pay rent 
for a room in her own house or be put on the street. She 
was forbidden by the authorities to cut firewood from a tree 
in the garden and was obliged to go without fire, having no 
means to buy coal. 

3. Adolf Pott, aged 75, suffering from pulmonary dis- 
ease, lives with his wife, aged 73, who suffers from heart 
disease, in a house at Meran which he owns. He has no 
income except what he derives from letting most of the 
house. His house and all his furniture, including beds, have 
been confiscated. 

4. Frau Anna Hofele, widow, with four children under 
age, owns a house in Meran which is her only possession. 
The house and its furniture have been confiscated. 

5. Agnes Ostwald, paralyzed and bedridden, has had 
her house and furniture confiscated. 

6. The Kramer family, consisting of five brothers and 
sister under age, own a house which is their sole property. 


It has been confiscated. 
7. Frau Kétsche, widow, aged 70, has had all her prop- 


erty confiscated. 

8. Johann Musgiller, living in Algund, has had his house 
and garden, which are his only possessions, confiscated. 

9. Baroness Lydia Hofmann, aged 80 and paralyzed, 
was formerly wealthy, but now lives entirely on the proceeds 
of her house and land in Meran. They have been confiscated. 

These are only specimen cases. There are many others. 
Perhaps this brutality will help the world to understand the 


Fascist mentality. 
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Books for Ambassadors 
By CARL VAN DOREN 

(P. EB. N., an organization of writers of all countries, 
has been holding in New York City its second international 
convention at which delegates from the foreign centers and 
from other American cities have gathered. We print below 
‘he words of the president of the American Center, at a 
dinner to the foreign delegates given on May 13.) 
ge recent and present reputation of diplomacy is not 

so high as to encourage many of us to feel distressed 
at the hint that it might be improved upon or even at some 
points superseded. If, for instance, the works of Anatole 
France or Thomas Hardy or Gerhart Hauptmann or Maxim 
Gorki or Miguel Unamuno or Selma Lagerlof or Benedetto 
Croce were the accredited representatives of their countries 
to all the foreign capitals, does any one seriously think that 
these countries would be represented to less advantage than 
they now are? Something of the sort, indeed, does happen 
whenever a great writer begins to have an influence beyond 
the borders of his own tongue and nation. But the spread 
of such influences has been left largely to chance, and no 
adequate mechanism has been developed whereby the finest 
seed of every nation might promptly be planted in all the 
soils ready to receive it. 

This is a world in which vast forces slumber unused 
till some touch wakens them, or work destruction till some 
touch subdues them, to human usefulness. The heat of the 
sun and the rush of the winds and the throb of the tides 
are still in large measure wasted so far as the service of 
mankind is concerned. So, I am tempted to say, are the 
major emotions of the race incapable of their most precious 
functions till they have been civilized into words. The 
praise of silence as an evidence of strength is, after all, 
largely a form of sentimentalism. In this spirit the curled 
dandies of Rome patted the biceps of the sullen gladiators. 
Speech, however, is the faculty by which men have ceased 
to be brutes, leaving behind them, along with the fatal 
complacency of the oyster, his virtuous reticence. Certain 
primitive peoples have held that words, words themselves, 
are magic. And words are magic. They are flint to tinder, 
keys to locks, form to matter, And if this is true of words 
in general, how much more is it true of them when they 
are fitted with the inexplicable cunning of poets and orators 
to the subtle or beautiful or just ideas which would other- 
wise be hardly more useful, and hardly more verifiable, than 
sounds in a wilderness. 

Words have a special magic for all who speak the spe- 
cial language to which they belong. Words have also a 
universal magic which may be translated into all languages. 
With it they carry across boundaries the riches discovered 
by many writers in many lands. They bring the news of 
strange beauties and fresh truths, thereby measurably en- 
larging every reader to something of cosmopolitan dimen- 
sions. And they have at the same time the different, but 
not actually contradictory, effect of drawing the most 
widely separated readers together by making them perceive 
how small are the essential differences between man and 
man. When the smallness of those differences has been gen- 
uinely perceived, there will no longer be room in the world 
for those obscene survivors of the ancient slime, hatreds 
and enmities and wars. 








In the Driftway 


THERE are evidently demons which infest old houses. 

They care little, however, for houses which are merely 
old; if they do not also show their age, the demons leave at 
once; and if you can find a house built about 1795, whose 
once-white clapboards lean ever so slightly to windward, 
whose green shutters hang awry on once-immaculate window 


sills, and whose shingled roof looks deceptively sound, you 


will also find the demons thick and hearty, leaning out of 
1 


every window and door and beckoning the passer-by to enter. 


The strange thing about it is that so many passers-by ac- 
cept this highly disadvantayeous invitation. The Drifter 
has seen men and women of evidently sound mind, with no 
thought in the world of adding to the troubles which fate 
had already provided for them, go completely mad at the 
first sight of such a house. They prowl around the battered 
yard and stretch up to peer into the blank windows. They 
murmur that “this end really is perfectly good, and a little 
fixing would make the rest tight.” They exclaim at sight of 


a bit of whittled wood or a carved mante!. The sight of a 
Dutch oven raises them to Heaven. And not content with 
merely looking and exclaiming and breathing loudly with 


joy, they turn to and buy the accursed place 
demons that inhabit it are howling with delight. 


¥ x ¥ % . 


we this sort of madness the Drifter, of course, has 
no particular quarrel. But how the demons must 
rejoice when the purchasers begin their labors of “making 
the rest tight’! ti 
tions to give more space here, and solemnly nailing them up 
to make another room there. They sandpaper old and peel- 
ing paint until their hands are sore. And the zeal with 
which they scrape wall-paper is encouraging to one who 
had thought that the taste for manual labor was going out. 
They do not complain if all their time and muscles are en- 
gaged, they do not mind spending all their money; when 
the house, at a cost of blood and treasure equal to at least 
one and one-half Spanish-American wars, is made sound 
and beautiful once more, the poor dupes, still led on by the 
untiring demons, turn to the barns and the chicken-house 
and the ice-house and the milk-house, and after toiling over 
them early and late they fill them with unprotesting beasts. 
* * * * * 


, gree is only one thing to be said for such an ex- 
penditure of energy and time: when the house is— 
not finished, for it never is—but comfortable and secure; 
when the barns contain a modest cow or two and a team 
fattened off one’s own pasture; when the cucumbers that 
are sliced on the table are the same cucumbers that were 
hoed and weeded and picked with this hand—but there, the 
Drifter’s imagination is running away with him. It is 
said, by those who have tried this experiment, that all these 
things afford an aesthetic satisfaction not procurable in any 
other way. The Drifter cannot speak for himself; he has 


while the 


They are seen solemnly ripping out part 


never owned a cow or brought up a cucumber; he has never 
shingled his own roof or painted his own horse-barn a de- 
lirious red. Yet only a day or so ago he passed a house— 
not a new house, and yet really looking very sound; he was 
tempted; he would certainly have fallen if he had not 
chanced to see the crooked finger of a demon beckoning to 
THE DRIFTER 


him from a second-story window. 
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Correspondence 
Who Pays? 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A little leaflet is being spread broadcast which offers 
girls from thirteen to twenty prizes and a free trip to Wash- 
ington for the best essays showing “‘Why a Young Man I Know 
Should Attend a Citizens’ Military Training Camp.” This 
offer, sponsored by the Women’s Overseas Service League, osten- 
sibly comes from them, though it is stated that essays will be 
submitted to the Military Training Camps Association and that 
they will give information. 

As this little organization of women has only three hun- 
dred members in New England, only five thousand scattered 
over the whole country, and has not even a paid secretary, its 
offer to give a prize for the winning essay in every town, county, 
city, and State is surprising, One wonders how nurses and 
busy workers can furnish funds for such an ambitious under- 
taking. 

It is said that several large organizations of women were 
first approached and turned down the proposal to sponsor action 
for any body of men who wanted to hide behind a woman’s 
organization and not offend school boards and superintendents 
by enlisting schoolgirls in their propaganda. This very small 
organization finally welcomed the proposal and apparently will 
reap considerable advertising at no expense whatever to it- 
self. 


Boston, May 15 LuciA AMES MEAD 


Farmer-Labor—A Miusalliance? 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of March 19, and at various other times, 
I have noticed in your editorial columns references to what you 
presumably consider a desirable and natural eventuality—the 
creation of a national Farmer-Labor Party. It seems to me that 
in advocating such an alliance The Nation allows its zeal on 
behalf of the various underdogs of the world to overbalance 
its usual clear-sightedness. 

Certainly there are no two groups more essentially dissimi- 
lar than the industrial laborer and the farmer. The agricul- 
turist is above all a conservative; he is an employer of labor 
on a small scale, and by the nature of things he works long 
hours and pays very low wages. During boom periods in in- 
dustry much of this cheap farm labor is drawn away from the 
farm to the factories, thus depriving the farmer of his help 
or forcing him to pay prohibitive wages. Also, periods of high 
wages in industry are usually periods of correspondingly high 
prices, and the farmer, with the rest of the general public, has 
to pay more for manufactured articles as a result of the high 
wages received by labor. Conversely, when prices of farm prod- 
ucts rise, the effect is to increase the cost of living to the in- 
dustrial workers in the cities. What helps the farmer is in- 
jurious to the laborer, and vice versa. 

Ordinarily these two groups have nothing whatever in 
common; at the present they have but one thing in common, and 
that is discontent with the prevailing economic conditions, That 
both have some justification for such discontent goes without 
saying. But labor is in a chronic state of discontent, while the 
plight of the farmer is primarily a post-war condition. The 
strength of the Farmer-Labor Party and the Nonpartisan 
League and similar movements in the Northwest is the result 
of the wheat farmers allying themselves with the workers as 
a desperate means of relief from the sore straits they sud- 
denly found themselves in after war-time prosperity—a sort of 
blind revolt. Such a coalescence, as of oil and water, cannot 


be stable. A Farmer-Labor alliance (it would be an alliance 
not a party) might under certain conditions sweep the country: 
but sooner or later it would inevitably split into its componen: 
elements. 

Even supposing that there was some common bond of union 
between them, a party in power composed of members of thes; 
classes would be sure to enact vicious class legislation, harm. 
ful to the interests of the general public. It is true that there 
is little to be hoped for from either of the old parties. No sane 
liberal could desire to continue the Harding-Coolidge “business 
administration” regime, with its corruption—and protection of 
corruption—rampant; and there is no reason to suppose tha: 
any sweeping change would result from a Democratic victory. 
Hence, a third party—not tagged with the label of any par- 
ticular class or group—to which progressives of both parties 
and all decent and honorable voters who do not want to lose 
all faith in or respect for American government could rally, 
is the need of the hour. The disease is serious, but the remed: 
does not lie in class rule or class legislation. 


Pittsburgh, March 17 HANSON LEWIS 


Our Animal Life Menaced 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: The Du Pont-Nemours munition company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has inaugurated a bird-killing contest un- 
der the pretense that crows kill young animals and rob birds’ 
nests. As even crows are known by experts to be better than 
their reputation, one would like to know what right a private 
corporation has to make this onslaught upon the animal life of 
this country. For the list of the doomed is not limited to crows, 
but includes grackles, kingfishers, blackbirds, hawks, owls, 
snapping turtles, cats, and other animals. 

The fur-bearing animals are passing. Our five million 
licensed gunners are hurrying every sort of game to a fatal 
end. Squirrels and prairie dogs are doomed. Even the eagle, 
American emblem, has recently been slain to the number of 
twenty-five thousand. And our cats, if we happen to possess 
any, have a price offered for their heads, so that rifles and shot 
may be sold to private individuals, since there is no prospect 
of immediate war! It is not enough that “flower lovers” are 
robbing the country of the little conifers of our hills, the ground- 
pine, laurel, holly, all the wild flowers of woodland and meadow; 
that automobilists mutilate trees and shrubs at this time of the 
year, bringing home flowering dogwood and wild azalea by 
the carload, only to be sent, faded, to the garbage-can in a day 
or two! 

When the gunners inspired by the Du Pont-Nemours offer 
have annihilated hawks and owls, the majority of which are 
harmless, how will the farmer protect his grain fields from 
rodents? These birds are the guardians of the grain fields, the 
hawks being on duty by day, the owls by night. The crow has 
a bad name and to some extent deserves it. But the Govern- 
ment has tested the crow at considerable cost. Thousands of 
crow stomachs from all over the country have been examined 
by the biological survey; reports from various sources were 
solicited and the fact was revealed that at least half of the food 
of the crow consisted of insects. 

There is another aspect of this crime against our country. 
What of the moral effect of such contests upon our young 
people? Instead of reverence for life, they are taught to de 
stroy it; instead of indulging in healthful outdoor sports, they 
learn to look upon nature as a free-for-all arena for the 
slaughter of innocents! Are our legislators, our women voters, 
our teachers, and our ministers going to allow this outrage to 
go on? 


Summit, New Jersey, May 7 COUNTRY WOMAN 
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The Last of the Politicals 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: We wish to call to your attention some incidents which 
curred recently and to give you certain information which 
was brought out during an interview held between the under- 
signed and Mr. James A. Finch, pardon attorney, in the De- 
yartment of Justice. 

' Mr. Finch admitted frankly to our delegation, composed 
ff a group of eleven women interested in free speech, that the 
Department of Justice had secured a long-term imprisonment 
‘n the penitentiary of a man named Fritz W. Bishoff through 
the activities of two of its men acting as agents provocateurs. 
Our delegation called on Mr. Finch on May 6, to talk with 
im about the case of Nicholas S. Zogg, who was convicted in 
California in 1918, and has been in prison ever since. We 
asked why Zogg had not been given his liberty (he was acci- 
dentally not included among the I.W.W. prisoners granted an 
unconditional release by President Coolidge in December, 1923), 
when the President had commuted the twenty-five-year sen- 
tence of Fritz W. Bishoff, a German, sentenced in New Jersey 
‘n 1918, for attempting destruction of war munitions. Mr. 
Finch replied in substance that Bishoff was to be released and 
deported because he had actually not committed a crime; that 
he had been led by two of the Department’s agents to express 
his readiness to perform an act of destruction of war muni- 
tions. These agents had incited the act of violence and then, 
anticipating the act, had apprehended and jailed their victim. 
The objects of this letter are to call attention to the fact 
that the Department of Justice in this acknowledgment has 
admitted that it employs methods repugnant to the customs 
and traditions of America; and to the fact that Nicholas Zogg 
is still held in the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary under a re- 
pealed espionage act, while all other political prisoners, and 
even suspected German spies, have been freed, Zogg was sen- 
tenced to ten years under the espionage act and two years 
under the draft act for opposing enlistment and aiding “pris- 
oners of conscience.” He is sixty years old, is ill with tuber- 
sulosis, and has already served six years. 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, May 8 LAVINIA L, Dock 
ELLEN WINSOR 


An Appeal from Strasbourg University 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Our work here at the university would be much easier 
if our libraries were not getting so poor in English and Ameri- 
can publications. You will hardly believe it, though it is a 
fact, that the Germans had sadly neglected scientific produc- 
tions hailing from both directions. Just to give one example. 
Our Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature stops at 1902! And 
as those supplements are very hard to find at present and 
frightfully expensive for us, here we are, unable to ascertain 
what articles have been published for over twenty years on 
subjects which may interest us! Indeed I do not think that 
such a gap in the bibliographical equipment of any other of 
our universities of more than local importance could be found. 
I know that both at Lille and Lyons the work is on the shelves 
of the reference-room and much referred to. 

I wonder if our friends in America could in any way help 
us to make up these deficiencies? I think they would be ready, 
if they knew the situation, to facilitate the acquisition of books, 
if not actually to give them. I have obtained special terms 
with some English publishers. Would not some American book- 
sellers do the same? I would of course let our chief librarian 


know and every order would go through him. 
ANDRE KoszuL, Professor of the Faculty of Letters 
Strasbourg, Alsace, May 2 






Poems to Minna 
By MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


] 
An old gondola floats within your heart. 
Its prows, like dark, prisoned rhythms, 
Dispute the effervescence of its sides. 
Vaporously stately, one dream stands 
Within the boat and reprimands 
A mandolin where pain lies stretched in strings 
II 
The backs of awakening mornings 
Are cut by the edged feet of winds 
And offer their wounds as sacrifice to the sun 
So do I rise to greet you. 


The grief-turbaned night unfolds his arma 

And scoops in stars, so that his thoughts 

May wander with stolen eyes. 

Such are my meditations on you. 
III 

The tint of your soul, like uncertain solitude, 

Mingles with long curls of night's air, 

And moonlight is born. 

Gestures we cannot make 

Weave shaking prisons for our hearts. 

Life is less and more 

Than the patch of moonlight placid near our feet 
IV 

Your smile is like a wind 

Juggling bits of color 

And never letting them fall. 

Happiness grows less heavy 

On your face and almost 

Changes to the aftermath of grief. 


Books 


Andrew Mellon’s Ignorance 


Taxation: The People’s Business, By Andrew W Mellon, The 

Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

HEN the day unhappily arrives for Secretary Mellon’s 

grateful fellow-countrymen to erect a monument in his 
honor, they will undoubtedly carve a surtax on its east face and 
a tax-exempt security on its west. Pending that time, they 
will read with interest the excellent little book that he has writ- 
ten by fitting together a number of papers, and that the Mac- 
millan Company has published in five days from the receipt of 
the manuscript. Mr. Mellon knows naught of economics, 
and less of the shifting and incidence of taxation. His book 
omits a large part of the relevant facts, its reasoning is bad, 
and its practical conclusions in general are dead wrong, but 
these flaws do not in the least detract from its excellence. For 
in it the Secretary of the Treasury, a successful banker, sets 
forth succinctly and simply the reasons why he honestly believes 
that the best way to make the United States prosperous is to 
take disproportionate taxes off wealthy business men. ‘This 
gives those who disagree with the Secretary a chance to say 
why. 

Mr. Mellon’s limitations, which he shares with many other 
successful business men, are irrelevant to the main issue; yet 
his underlying assumptions must be understood by the reader 
who would grasp his argument. First, then, the United States 
is a land of equal opportunity, “which presupposes the right 
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of each man to enjoy the fruits of his labor [and capital, too, 
doubtless] after contributing his fair share to the support of 
the Government, which protects him and his property.” Our 
country owes its greatness (entirely, it appears) to the unfet- 
tered spirit of business adventure, and one learns with glad- 
ness that “any man of energy and initiative in this country 
can get what he wants out of life.” “The Government,” we 
discover, “is just a business, and can and should be run on busi- 


ness principles,” and taxation is solely a means of getting the 


necessary revenue to run that business with as little disturbance 


to private enterprise as possible. The Secretary has apparently 
never heard of the difference between taxes that can and those 
that cannot be shifted, for he tells us that “high taxes have 
always meant a high price level, for the taxes are paid, in a 
large measure, by consumers all over the country.” Further: 
“No thoughtful person longer doubts that, irrespective of his 
income, he pays a part of the high surtaxes in the general 
high price level.” Some of us must confess, then, to being 
thoughtless; for we are fairly satisfied that a graduated income 
tax stays put on the man who pays it. In a world where the 
old gold standard of Europe has crashed down in irretrievable 
disaster, as practically all competent monetary theorists now 
admit, the Secretary complacently approves our own better luck 
and suggests that Europe must follow our example—a fair in- 
dication, perhaps, of his real competence to deal with the prob- 
lems of statesmanship that confront the modern finance min- 
ister. 
One more preliminary, to illustrate the reasoning of the 
book: 

Assuming that all inheritances, large and small, were 
taxed at 40 per cent, it would then be only two or three 
private ownership of property would 


generations until 
used in the current 


cease to exist. Since these taxes are 

operation of the Government, the result would be not that 

the Government had absorbed the wealth of the country, 

but that the wealth had been spent and none was left.[!] 
Was ever more preposterous nonsense soberly set down on 
paper? In the Secretary’s world do no generations work and 
create new wealth in the intervals between dying? Estates 
on the average are transmitted not oftener than once in thirty 
years. Let Mr. Mellon the banker call in a young man from 
one of his savings banks, and ask for a compound-interest 
table. He will discover that a depositor leaving a dollar in his 
bank today will get $3.24 out of the bank in 1954, Let the luck- 
less inheritor of $10,000,000, then, pay over $4,000,000 to a 
reckless and grasping government, and put the remaining $6,- 
000,000 into Mr. Mellon’s savings bank with a good conscience 
and a cheerful heart. In thirty years three alone out of his 
six millions will have multiplied to ten, ready for fresh gov- 
ernment exactions, and on the remaining three the wretched 
capitalist may meantime for that thirty years, quite without 
work, have enjoyed $120,000 interest a year kindly handed 
over to him by Mr. Mellon’s bank—and even so he will leave 
thirteen millions to his son against the ten he received from a 
provident father. But perhaps Mr. Mellon never heard of the 
productiveness of capital; for all we know, he may be a Marx- 
ian, and believe that labor is the sole source of value. Even 
so he need not quote “three generations from shirt-sleeve to”— 
piffle! 

But to come to the main argument. 
the spirit of business adventure, and drive our cowed capitalists 
with broken spirits tamely to shift their funds into tax-exempt 
federal, State, and municipal securities, thus encouraging an 
orgy of governmental waste and starving productive, that is, 
profitable, private industry. All this is supported by indubi- 
table figures showing the decline of revenues from the upper 
brackets of the surtaxes. To the uncritical mind, to which 
variety, it must be confessed, the Secretary appeals, the con- 
clusion seems irresistible that there is nothing to do but reduce 
the wicked surtaxes to the sacred maximum of 25 per cent, 


High surtaxes crush 


a figure apparently ordained of God at which good capitalist, 
will put their good money into productive private enterprise, 
and not shift it in discouragement and despair into unprodye. 
tive and wasteful State and municipal undertakings like goog 
roads and water and light plants and schools and such foo). 
ishness. The Secretary’s evidence consists essentially in fig. 
ures showing the progressive decline in the number of taxab}« 
incomes above $300,000 from 1,296 in 1916 to 246 in 1921, and ip 
their amount from $993,000,000 to $154,000,000, together with 
a statement from Henry Ford, and letters from Daniel Guggep. 
heim and a dressmaker in Kentucky saying that the high sur. 
taxes are discouraging them from further investment in busi. 
ness, not to speak of much assertion and some facts concerning 
the amount of tax-exempt securities outstanding, estimated at 
$12,300,000,000, and increasing by about a billion a year since 
1918. 

Now, those who have followed the debate on Mr. Mellon’s 
proposals, instead of simply listening to the chorus of praise 
in the Eastern newspapers, know that both his statements and 
his arguments have emerged from the fray pretty badly tat- 
tered. Of course, the incomes subject to surtax declined from 
1916-17, the period of “war brides’ and fabulous fortuitous 
profits, to 1921, a year of profound depression and speculative 
losses; but all indications are that the surtaxes will yield 50 
per cent more in 1923 than in 1921. Of course there has been 
dodging of the high surtaxes, and as an army of venal lawyers 
has been put to work finding ways of legal evasion, plenty of 
holes in the tax law have been found, But how, in the name 
of common sense, if you cannot collect a surtax of 50 per cent, 
can you collect one of 25? To an untutored intelligence, the 
moral would seem to be to stop the holes in the tax, and the 
Secretary himself offers some excellent suggestions to that end. 

But what of the starving of private business by capital 
going into tax-exempts? It is nonsense, and the facts show 
it clearly. True enough, issues of State and municipal se 
curities for functions that suffered during the war have consti- 
tuted since 1919 a distinctly larger proportion of all security 
issues than before the war, but the Secretary’s own table shows 
that such issues fell from 28.7 per cent of the total in 1921 to 
20.7 per cent in 1923. Such percentages, however, prove noth- 
ing. According to Mr. Mellon’s own table, 1923 shows the 
largest issue of new corporate securities in our history, and 
1922 was exceeded only by the wild year 1920, when the sur- 
taxes stood at 65 per cent. Does this prove that capital is 
withdrawing into the tax-exempt field? 1923 was the greatest 
building year that we have ever known; the railroads disposed 
of a billion dollars in extensions; public utilities grew at a 
tremendous rate; automobile factories boomed. There was no 
difficulty in finding the necessary capital, and the present slack- 
ening of business suggests the ever-recurring disagreeable ques- 
tion whether during the boom period we have not overdone the 
business of producing new plant in private profit-making in- 
dustries. The brute fact is that the damping down of the 
spirit of enterprise and the starvation of private business as 
a result of the surtaxes does not exist outside the fiery imagi- 
nation ef the Secretary and his claque. The whole structure 
of fact built up to support the dream crumbles upon exami- 
nation. 

What, then, remains? An instructive exhibit. Mr. Mellon 
honestly believes that the best way to make the United States 
prosperous is to give her big business men a free hand to make 
all the profits they can, paying meanwhile as light taxes as 
possible in running a government whose functions are to be 
limited to the protection of life and property. In that faith 
he has already got rid of the excess-profits taxes and has cut 
the surtaxes from their war maximum of 65 per cent. The 
big-business community in too large part is in the same medieval 
state of economic knowledge and fiscal theory that is set forth 
in the Secretary’s book. But most intelligent theorists, and 
the body of responsible European statesmen as well, recognize 
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that, whether we realize it or not, taxation is, in fact, a mighty 
engine of economic and social policy, and that present-day 
conditions demand its use by men with eyes and minds wide 
open to its effects on the distribution as well as the produc- 
tion of wealth. Mr. Mellon is not such a man. 

HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


Admirable Anatole 


On Life and Letters. By Anatole France. A translation by 

Bernard Miall. Dodd, Mead and Company. $3. 

HE journalism of a novelist, journalism already three 

decades old (the preface is dated 1892), but journalism 
that is also literature, and all as fresh as the bloom in the 
cheeks of the young virgin exhumed on the Appian Way, “who, 
by some prodigy of ancient magic, was lying uncorrupted in 
this faithful bed.” Beauty is that magic preservative. These 
pages are drenched in it as the sea in the golden light of 
September. They are treasure galleons that sail ballasted with 
the bullion of learning, their hulls gleaming and glistening 
with flashes of wit. 

M. France writes An Apology for Plagiarism: “A situa- 
tion belongs not to him who was the first to discover it, but 
to him who has impressed it strongly upon the memory of 
mankind”; he rehabilitates the Emperor Julian, “He has af- 
forded the world the unique spectacle of a tolerant fanatic’; 
reviewing Boissier’s “The End of Paganism,” he shows it to 
have been but the prelude to a new beginning—‘The Church 
triumphant was vanquished by scholastic philosophy . .. and 
by this antique beauty that only slumbered when men thought 
it dead”; or he reconjures the enigmatic personality of Cleo- 
patra, and her passions leave, as did the young girl of Pompeii, 
the imprint of their breast in the ashes of time. 

Through this cunningly and richly woven tapestry of his 
scholarship run the golden threads of the Hellenist, gleaming 
with sudden beauty of phrase and glinting with flashes of irony. 
Does he write of Pascal? It is to remark: 

He wrote a book which the perfection of art has made 
immortal. And he despised all the arts, even the art of 
writing, nor was there any sort of beauty which did not 
fill him with horror as a principle of concupiscence. A 
sick man, unable to sleep, he jotted down at night, on 
scraps of paper, notes for an apology for the Christian 
religion; and these notes, which were published after his 
death, and were regarded with suspicion by the Catholics, 
have for 200 years been the delight of freethinkers and 
skeptics. 

And his irony plays smilingly about the venerable figure of 
the atheistic-pessimistic poetess, Mme Ackermann: 

She broke with one who had been her friend from 
childhood because the poor lady, then more than sixty 
years of age, had one day when sitting by the fire passed 
the tongs to a very old gentleman with too sensual a 
manner! I was there when the thing happened I re- 
member we were speaking of Kant and the categorical 
imperative. For my part, I saw nothing that was not inno- 
cent in these two old people and the tongs. Nevertheless, 
the lady sitting by the fire was driven forth never to 
return. 

In all this work, journalistic yet literature, one is aware 
of an old, an august, an immense tradition of learning, of 
style, and of high excellence. Even among English men of 
letters, more fastidious than ourselves, few write as well as 
this, and if they do they are promptly rated curiosities, “styl- 
ists.” This high finish, this art, laborious yet always fresh 
and vivacious, is a thing to make the average writer of English 
look and feel like a schoolboy. Here is a volume, however 
humble in its own estate, which it would nevertheless be well 
for young American journalists to read and study. There is 
no reason why our newspapers and reviews should be written 





so badly. All the art and resource of the novelist can be 
mustered into the service of journalism, and, in the great 
function of public instruction which has fallen like the prophet’s 
mantle from literature to journalism, these resources should 
be so utilized. 

Meanwhile, our journalistic writing, when it does not spring 
from an intellectual soil which is shallow and light, is likely 
to be heavy, portentous, and self-conscious. Where, even among 
pens of the rank supposably to be assigned to the admirable 
Anatole thirty-two years ago, have we one capable of tracing 
allion, so packed with 
n, breadth of scholar- 


pages so strewn with cameo and m 
epigram, fine feeling, acute discriminati: 
ship and depth of thought, all advanced with such conversational 
ease and matchless fluency, and irradiated by that smile of 
irony, lucid and tranquil, with just the suspicion of a mockery 
at corners of the grave mouth, but gray irids slightly 
ened to a gleam of archness? “Again, M. Boissier exhibits an 
He does not sufficiently 
Fun is going on; the 


br ght- 


excessive disdain for the Manichaeans. 
consider that they were theologians.” 
keenest of intellectual jokes. It is merely a question of whether 
we have the wit to enjoy them. 

LUCIEN PRICE 


The Freudian Drama 


The Re-Creating of the Individual, By Beatrice M. Hinkle, 

M. D. A Study of Psychological Types and Their Rela- 

tion to Psychoanalysis. With illustrations. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. $4. 

HE recognition is spreading that Freudian psychology has 
original prospect and aims to 


expanded well beyond it: 
Like other intel- 


describe the life-orbit of the human psyche. 
lectual developments, such as the Darwinian, originating in 
been extended 


‘ 
} 


the interests and problems of a pioneer, it ha 
to other and larger applications. Such shift of emphasis di- 
rects the germinal idea to a reach and import beyond the in- 
itial contribution. While the Darwinian foundations were 
‘atholic and stimulating to cooperative efforts, the Freudian 
beginnings were unfortunate in temper and content. The doc- 
trines were crude and extravagant, following a trail that in 
many another pursuit had led to a swamp and not to terra 
firma, Dissensions arose among Freud’s followers, once tardy 
recognition was accorded; the aggression of Freud, the offensive 
sexualizing of the mind’s occupations, the menace to fol- 
lowers morbidly attracted added to the general suspicion. 
Psychoanalysis has yet to be saved from its unwise advocates. 
In such service Dr. Hinkle’s volume is a promising aid. 

Its inspiration goes back to 1910 and her initiation into 
psychoanalysis under the tutelage of Jung at Zurich. Dr. 
Hinkle is concerned with “dissolving the psychic inhibitions 
and strictures limiting mankind.” The background is that of 
clinical experience; but the contribution is a psychological 
thesis. Jung’s psychological types are accepted as funda- 
mental: the extravert and the introvert. To these Dr. Hinkle 
adds two border classifications: the subjective extravert and 
the emotional introvert. The extravert is the more usual, nor- 
mal, objective, simple. His contact with life is with things 
and actions. 

The possible existence of any “other world” than that 
apprehended by the five senses is totally unknown to 
them [extraverts], and for “all inner problems,” dissatis- 
factions concerned with one’s material welfare, or non 
sense about other-worldness,” they have no patience, 
and consider for all such ailments a liver pill is the remedy. 

These are the practical-minded individuals, hard-headed 

business men, scientists, and philosophers whose vision 

and understanding are limited to one dimension 

By contrast the introvert is more variable, less amenable 
to formulas, and as an emotional introvert becomes a candidate 


for neuroses. He is subjective and tender-minded as the extra- 
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vert is objective and tough-minded. He uses the feeling func- 
tion freely for adaptation, gives attention to intuitions (or 
“hunches”) and impressions, is moody, unstable, and personal- 
ized in attitude, perplexed by inner hesitations, entangled in 
introspective conflicts—all in varying shades and degrees. 
Nations exhibit similar contrasts; introverted Germany makes 
a mess of its objective policies, while extraverted England 
bungles through, confident, plastic, close to reality, avoiding 
didactic ideals and effusions. Lloyd George becomes the sub- 
jective extravert, dexterous, shifting—‘“an object lesson in the 
art of opportunism.” 

For Freud the human drama proceeds as a problem play— 
sexual in theme, incidents, motive. For Jung sex is in all 
truth dominant enough, and in his exposition of myths and 
phantasies is elaborated to depths or heights beyond Freud’s 
ventures, but the individual emerges above sex; while for 
Adler the ego definitely determines the drama, though still as 
a “masculine protest,” with the inferiority complex as the 
typical handicap. The will to power is recognized as a leit- 
motiv, and the mechanisms of scenes and episodes derive from 
the versatile urges to self-expression. Dr. Hinkle posits an 
upward trend toward a completer, richer ego as inherent in 
human striving. Man has an authentic urge for fulfilment, a 
prospective aim, a hope, an ambition, not merely an avoidance 
of regression to earlier stages of psychic life, a bare seeking 
of absolution from “unredeemed evil wishes,” but a “hunger 
for individualization.” This is the Hamlet of her drama of re- 
creation—an introspective, sublimated, even neurotic Dane, yet 
one reflecting the forward urge of human potencies. “The neu- 
rotic will lead the way [to] inner morality and a stable trans- 
formation of instinct into higher psychic forms.” 

Freud’s sexualized version of the human drama leads to 
“the monstrous crime of Oedipus,” ever repeating itself in the 
neural temptation that is the heritage of the race. Less neu- 
rotically expressed, it becomes the menace of parental domi- 
nation that fixes the attachment of son to mother, of daughter 
to father, and thwarts or twists the emergence of adolescent 
emancipation. It reaches from apron-strings to incest. Much 
of this interpretation Dr, Hinkle rejects for the cumulative 
reason that it limits the human plot, ignores the undeveloped 
nsychology of the child, and is arbitrary and unfounded. The 
human drama is much more of a world-affair than a family- 
affair; biological and psychological moments and forces de- 
mand a broader rendering. 

A characteristic application within Dr. Hinkle’s program 
restores the psychic differences of sex, which over-reliance 
upon the findings of intelligence and scholastic tests had sum- 
marily minimized. 

Woman's history is the story of an unending repres- 

sion of her desire and effort to transcend instinct... . 

The greater firmness and integration of the ego function 

in man is the result of his age-long struggle to conquer 

the collective powers of nature and shape them to his will. 

One may question whether a feminist loyalty has not un- 
duly influenced the author’s rendering of the eternal feminine 
while indorsing the central conclusion that men and women, 
rather than performers of this and that persuasion and predi- 
lection, constitute the comédie humaine. The artist is por- 
trayed as a Freudian character. His function is posed as a 
non-biological creativeness, thus saddling a negation with a 
questionable analogy, such as leads to the typical Freudian 
misconception. A work of art is described as a product of 
“a psychic coitus between the puer eternus and the soul”—a 
formulation likely to rearouse the animus which Dr. Hinkle 
aims to dispel. 

Dr. Hinkle’s main theme is the re-creation of the individual 
by raising his potencies to a richer, more highly synthetized 
life. Healing is but freeing the psychic energies, The thesis 


is engaging. It uses the contrast of what man must outgrow, 


and through civilization has in a measure outgrown, to, attain 


x 


an adequate view of life, as an encouragement of the forwar; 
urge to ego maximation. The conclusion doubtless posits a ty, 
high or too “highbrow” level of the urges, traits, occupations, an, 
ambitions of the typically human exemplar. The common |p; 
in the human drama proceeds more simply. Few live signis. 
cantly. Happiness is supposed to dwell more congenially 9, 
the plains than on the heights; even though the days of adyo. 
cacy of the simple life by exemplars of complexity is over 
The vogue of psychoanalysis is itself a tribute to the pride ;; 
complexity (often an abnormal complication) by those yearn. 
ing to “live their own lives.” Posed at their extremes, the 
characters in the Freudian and the average human drama seem 
to refer to different orders of creatures. Yet the Freudian 
dramatist in his less extreme moods has made a real contriby.- 
tion to the motive sources of the human plot and action andj 
to the comprehension of the staging of the human scene 
JOSEPH JASTROW 


Elegy 

Mirage. By Edgar Lee Masters. Boni and Liveright. $2.50 
" IRAGE” has not the fine epic sweep of “The Nuptia! 

4 Flight,” nor the exactness and closeness of characteriza- 
tion. But it tries for neither, being, in fact, a book of an 
entirely different mood and intention. It is, though not un- 
happily always well written, a poet’s rather than a novelist’s 
novel. Mr. Masters has the full equipment of the novelist and 
his book has story, character, even action. But what it ex- 
presses is the final vision about life of a poet who has searched 
in both books and experience, in love and landscape and activity, 
in observation of the devious ways of men, after the riddle of 
the painful earth. His conclusion, his final vision is in har- 
mony with the conclusion about life to which other poets have 
also come. But he states it in a minor key, an elegiac mood. 
Once he must have shared, in its least ignoble aspect, the moral 
illusionism and cultural optimism so common in America, and 
his mind has never recovered from the hurt of finding these 
earlier hopes and faiths delusive. For what, in the end, he sees 
as the character of life is very much what Goethe saw. “If a 
soul learns all that it can from books and life, from error and 
suffering, what better consummation can it have?” That is, 
even in its wording, very close to the doctrine of Weimar. And 
so is this: “And if we never find our heart’s delight, and never 
learn much, we have learned the secret of what it is to search.” 
Only Goethe was contented with life as a spiritual adventure. 
Mr. Masters, forced to the same conclusion, is almost depressed 

The reason for this depression which is, in the actual story, 
the depression of Skeeters Kirby, lawyer, lover, man of letters, 
American, can perhaps be found in the concrete experiences 
that led Kirby to his conclusions, rather than in the character 
of the conclusions themselves. The men and women who sur- 
round Kirby, who form both his background and his fate, are 
a sorry lot. It is a world of dreary gaiety, joyless indulgence, a 
world quite without goodness of heart—I do not mean ccrrect- 
ness of conduct—quite hard and shallow and therefore over- 
whelmingly dispiriting. I am not, of course, quarreling with 
Mr. Masters for showing us such a world and certainly not with 
Kirby for being driven by it into a depressed and moody philo- 
sophic nihilism. I am trying to show the inner coherence be 
tween the book’s moods and conclusions and the world out of 
which it arises. 

That world is shown with both breadth and precision. 
Becky Norris is a magnificent full-length portrait of an utterly 
detestable woman. The portrait is overwhelmingly true to life. 
She is weak except in selfishness, parsimonious except in the in- 
dulgence of her desires, false to the bone, a liar of that most 
dangerous kind which does not lie consciously but believes out 
of the mad arrogance of her parasitic nature that what she finds 
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convenient and profitable is also true. Poor Kirby, having set 
nis heart on her and never able, apparently, to liberate himself 
by an act of moral vision, necessarily sickens in soul. And this 
feminine type runs through the book not only in the person of 
Becky Norris, but through the characters of her friends and 
through the implications of the philosophy of Bob Hayden and 
the story of the wretched Mitford. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to call Mr. Masters a misogynist. The type he shows ex- 
ists—a strange, poisonous fruit of a confused civilization. His 
story is description, invective, warning. As such, and also as a 
statement of a man’s wisdom wrung from bitter experience, it 
has eloquence, significance, and power. 
LuDWIG LEWISOHN 


An Early Idyll 


The Prelude (Le Prélude). By Paul Geraldy. Paris: Librairie 
Stock. 

HIS novel, by an author who is among the most popular 

of his country in verse, short story, and drama, makes a 
more serious claim than any of his other ventures. The fatal 
facility that so often betrays the French, that rendered 
Geraldy’s poems, for all their subtlety, merely clever light verse, 
is restrained in “The Prelude,” transfused into clear simplicity 
and delicacy. The straightforward narrative is pastoral in 
quality, surprisingly calm in the tumult of recent French fic- 
tion—the more unexpected because Geraldy is known as the 
subtle psychologist of love, and his finest analysis is demanded 
by the story. 

“The Prelude” is the account, in retrospect, of the one ad- 
venture that preceded Henri’s happy marriage. The lad, in a 
moment’s rebellion on discovering that he was already being 
absorbed by the family of his friend Helene, broke away for a 
summer in the Alps alone. There he met and was won by 
another Helene, who seemed the goal of the search on which 
his questioning spirit had impelled him. In her arms, how- 
ever, Henri discovered what Cabell, here, seems always to 
proclaim, that the dream woman ever eludes us, that the 
familiar flesh harbors a stranger. Helene, who is unhappily 
married, seems really to love him; but she bids him a regretful 
farewell, recognizing that her full measure of feeling is not 
returned when he shrinks from giving her a child. After a 
year of dimming memories, Henri is drawn back to the first 
Helene, with the conviction—realized in their later life—that 
they will grow in mutual love. 

The sympathy that envelops this chaste idyll—for it is 
tenderly, chastely told—derives much of its depth from the 
author’s earnestness. Geraldy is pursuing an idea through his 
story. It is an idea that reveals a seriousness of purpose in 
the youth of France (for Geraldy writes of its reception “Les 
jeunes gens sont complétement avec moi”): the thesis that love 
in a sensitive being involves the need of self-perpetuation, that 
men and women do not love until they desire a child by the 
beloved. This impulsion moves in Henri toward his wife; to- 
ward it “The Prelude” flows. Unclouded by the idea it em- 
bodies, however, the story is like the laughing surface of a 
sun-lit well in the depths of which smiles that beauty which is 
truth. JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Books in Brief 


Temper. By Lawrence H. Conrad. Dodd, Mead and Com- 


pany. $2. 

One by one, the industries which contemporary America 
holds nearest its heart come jauntily into the workshop of the 
novelist. Among the most recent to drop—perhaps one should 
say drop-forge—into fiction is the automobile factory. Mr. 


Conrad provides a vivid background; his picture of modern 
industry is carefully documented and done with more than aver- 
age intensity. Manifestly he has observed the scene with intel- 
ligence as well as sympathy. 


On Strange Altare. By Paul Jordan-Smith. Albert and Charles 
Boni. $2. 

The author of “Cables of Cobweb” leads the reader into 
his private literary chapel and points out his favorite shrines 
James Joyce, Mark Twain, Rabelais, Samuel Butler, Casanova, 
and other outspoken ancients and moderns. His critica] impres 
sions are solidly, although at times a trifle elaborately, pre 
sented; his style, as well as his philosophy, seems to owe some 
thing to each of his favorites, but possibly this may nply be 
out of compliment to them. 


The Hussy. By Boine Grainger. Boni and Liveright 


Here is another pot shot at the conventions—a nove] which 
might be described in one of Floyd Dell’s phrases as “a tactful 
discourse upon the morality of having lovers—in the continental 


sense.” The author projects a distinctly tough-minded heroine, 
intent upon living her own life and embracing the new m 
whenever convenient. 
had stronger values—but doubtless less popular ones. 


«lite 
maiily 


Treated ironically, the story might have 


Rare Vanishing and Lost British Birds. Compiled from Note 
by W. H. Hudson. By Linda Gardiner. With 25 Colored 
Plates by H. Gronvold. E. P. Dutton and Company. $4. 

A beautiful if melancholy book, based upon a pamphlet 
published by Hudson in 1894 but substantially enlarged by th 


addition of notes found among his papers. It is a quiet yet 
eloquent record of human stupidity, a peculiar irony residing in 
Hudson’s judgment that among the three chief agencies of de 
struction—the sportsman, the gamekeeper, and the collector 


the third is the most effective. 


Visible and Invisible. By E, F. Benson. George H. Doran 
Company. $2. 
There is more horror than mystery in these tales of the 


psychic; in fact there is more mystery in working out the 
syntax of some of the author’s explanatory sentences than in 
foretelling the solution of his problems. 
has found a simple and effective formula with which, given a 
corpse or a medium or a strange footprint, he can concoct a 
story of required length and necessary number of thrills. 


However, Mr. Benson 


Tolstoi: the Teacher. By Charles-Baudouin. Authorized trans- 
lation by Fred Rothwell. E. P. Dutton and Company 
$2.50. 

Those who fear that the disciples of Tolstoi will make him 
as distasteful as the Browning societies have made the poet 
cannot accuse M. Baudouin of adding to the great Russian’s 
unpopularity. This is not another sentimental effusion about 
the ideal universe as it might be run by realizing the gospel 
of Tolstoi. It is a serious study in pedagogy especially designed 
to meet the needs of the child. M. Baudouin, who is an edu- 
cator in his own right, interprets Tolstoi the humanist and 
practical man. 


Drama 


‘June and the Paycock”’ 


HE Abbey Theater, Dublin, is a somber little playhouse, 

rather bleak, and crude in equipment; yet it has brought 
to light some of the most notable works of modern dramatic 
art. The late John M. Synge, W. B. Yeats, Padraic Colum, 
Lady Gregory, Seumas O’Kelly, Lord Dunsany have sat in the 
stalls to watch their own premiers; while from it, a few seasons 
ago, issued the company which toured America with Lennox 
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Robinson’s “The Whiteheaded Boy.” I doubt, however, whether 
any piece has been seen at the Abbey finer than “June and the 
Paycock.” The week of its production literary Dublin talked 
of little else. Mr. Yeats, Lennox Robinson, A® were in agree- 
ment as to its high and impartial fidelity; and Lady Gregory 
(who, being one of the directors of the theater, had read “June” 
in manuscript) journeyed all the way from her home in the 
west of Ireland to see it performed. James Stephens said of 
the play that “it is plumped like an orange, full of sap.” One 
of the local dramatic critics gave as his opinion: “Mr. O’Casey 
is the nearest approach to a genius we have had in Irish litera- 
ture for the stage in a very considerable time.” 

And this “genius” is a bricklayer’s assistant, plying his 
trade from day to day. He could not attend a tea in the green- 
room of the Abbey to which I was asked, because there wouldn’t 
be time to wash the mortar off his hands and get into respecta- 
ble garb. Sean O’Casey lives in a single room, furnished with 
a bed, a chair, a table, and a lamp. His passion is books. I 
learned what he did with his royalty receipts for the opening 
two weeks: got the cheque cashed immediately and went down 
to the second-hand bookshops along the quai, where he indulged 
in an orgy. As a child he begged in the streets for his food. 
Today he is able to eat only the plainest and most frugal fare, 
because his digestive organs have been ruined by starvation. 
Now that he is in the way of becoming famous, the attitude of 
his fellows in the bricklaying world has changed: they think 
him a snob. They do not know Sean O’Casey. 

June, far from being a Grecian goddess, is a woman of 
the Dublin slums, so nicknamed because she chanced to have 
been born in June; “paycock” is simply dialect for the bird of 
gorgeous tail plumage. The fact that this is a play about 
Dublin life makes it in a sense unique. With depictions of 
peasant character and manners, patrons of the Abbey have 
grown very familiar. It was left to a hod-carrier to give them 
the capital—not Dublin’s gay and intellectual side, to be sure, 
but a cross-section, marvelously real, of its slums. Mr. O’Casey, 
who understands the people about whom he writes, knocks out 
a wall, end we behold the living apartment of a two-room tene- 
ment flat inhabited by the Boyle family. 

It is a barren domicile—not so very different from his own, 
I fancy; just a few wooden chairs, a rough table, crazy curtains 
at the windows, and the walls presenting various strata of 
paper, tattered in spots, patched in others. A poor fire smol- 
ders on the hearth, where we see a kettle for tea and a pan 
containing a solitary sausage. On the mantelpiece an alarm 
clock reposes face downward, that being the only position in 
which it will function as a clock. Before a picture of the Virgin 
a small light burns. 

The plot is simple. At times one feels it to be non-exist- 
ent, and yet there is a plot. The play is expertly, if not in all 
respects flawlessly, put together. Its story is woven about the 
tragic figure of Johnny Boyle, the young son of the house, who 
in 1916 was a Republican, taking part in the Easter Week up- 
rising, where he lost an arm. Now he has become a Free Stater, 
and, shortly before the time in which the action begins (1922), 
has given some evidence against a former Republican comrade 
who, having failed to change his politics, is shot by soldiers of 
the Free State. Johnny cowers under an abject, disorganizing 
dread of the retribution he feels relentlessly closing in. The 
Republicans are on his track; he is a marked man. So long, he 
believes, as the little red flame is there before the Virgin’s pic- 
ture, harm cannot reach him. And in this superstition seems 
to reside a kind of terrible authenticity. The light burns on; 
but in the last act it flickers—it goes out. Two gunmen are 
at the door, their pistols leveled. Johnny Boyle is to go with 
them, no matter where or for what purpose. It is the end: 
another victim to the insatiate lust of civil warfare. 

The author takes advantage, dramatically, of the death of 


the young Republican, for which Johnny is indirectly respons}. 
ble, bringing the bereaved mother, in the second act, to the door 
of the Boyle flat, where she pauses on her way to the grave. 
“It’s a sad journey we’re goin’ on,” sobs a woman who is with 
her, “but God is good, an’ the Republic won’t be always down.” 
Scant consolation this, however, proves. 
Mrs. TaNcrep. Ah, what good is that to me now? 
Whether they’re up or down won't bring me darlin’ son 


back from the grave. 
NEIGHBOR. Still an’ all, he died a noble death, an’ we’)! 


bury him like a king. 

Mrs. TaNcrep. Ah, what’s the pains I suffered bringin’ 

him into the world to carry him to his cradle, to the pains 
I’m sufferin’ now, carryin’ him out o’ the world to bring 
him to his grave? ... Mother o’ God, Mother o’ God, 
have pity! O blessed Virgin, where were you when me 
darlin’ son was riddled with bullets? ... Sacred heart of 
the Crucified Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone... 
an’ give us hearts o’ flesh. ... Take away this murtherin’ 
hate ...an’ give us Thine own eternal love! 

It is a note of anguish destined to repetition, even in phrase: 
for although June Boyle, watching the funeral procession from 
a window, can mutter: “Maybe it’s nearly time we had a little 
less respect for the dead, an’ a little more respect for the 
livin’,” yet, when her son’s turn arrives, in a frenzy she lifts 
her hands to heaven and voices the same prayer: “Take away 
this murtherin’ hate .. . an’ give us Thine own eternal love!” 
The words drop like burning tears of agony—an agony so awfu! 
that, sitting there in the desolate dark of the theater, the wind 
coldly shaking the exit doors, the witnesses’ heart is torn with 
pain and compassion. The debacle, in its poignancy unbearable 
almost is yet keyed to the noble elevation of Greek tragedy 
which, throughout, visits Sean O’Casey’s play with the distin- 
guishing mark of greatness. 

June is described, in the author’s manuscript, as a woman 
of forty-five. “Her face has assumed that look which ultimately 
settles down upon the faces of the working class: a look of list- 
less monotony and harassed anxiety, blending with an expres- 
sion of mechanical resistance.” It is she whose shoulders en- 
dure the weight of the household. Her son is shattered. Her 
husband will not work when he can possibly avoid it (though 
his mouth is full of brave talk). To Mary, the daughter, who 
has turned Socialist, June wearily replies: 

Ah, wear whatever ribbon you like, girl, only don’t be 
botherin’ me. I don’t know what a girl on strike wants to 

be wearin’ a ribbon round her head for or silk stockin’s on 

her legs either. It’s wearin’ them things that make the 

employers think they’re givin’ yous too much money. 

Yes, life for June is neither smooth nor sweet. Yet there 
is a snatch of pseudo good-fortune ahead; for a “will,” purport- 
ing to leave to her husband, “Captain” Boyle, a snug sum of 
money, suddenly drops into the family lap. The facts behind 
that document are these: A certain school-teacher and amateur 
theosophist named Charlie Bentham (a man much higher in the 
social scale than the Boyles), has looked upon Mary and found 
her worthy his desire. By way of wooing—for in the Dublin 
slums it is not considered good form for a girl sunk in poverty 
to be courted by a man of affluence or position—Bentham repre- 
sents himself as a legal ambassador authorized to handle the 
will (which he has fabricated). The Boyles are to be well off 
as soon as it becomes operative. Mary succumbs at once, throw- 
ing over a lover of her stratum, Jerry Devine. 

Old Man Boyle, flushed with the wine of this unexpected 
windfall, borrows right and left from his neighbors, so that no 
time may be lost in beginning to enjoy the legacy. He orders 
clothes from a tailor. New furnishings turn the flat into a 
gaudy abode: one with difficulty recognizes the tenement living- 
room of former times when the curtain rises on the second act. 
Of course this eldorado lasts only long enough for Bentham to 
have his way with Mary and then, in the traditional fashion, 
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+o depart on other adventures, leaving her with child. Nemesis 
. fiendishly thorough. Creditors descend. The tailor confis- 
cates “Captain” Boyle’s prized new suit (not paid for). Movers 
denude the flat of its grandeur. Johnny is snatched by Repub- 
licans to his death—this once more emphasizing the back- 
ground of political chaos: of murder, destruction, the violence 
of an age drunk and mad. 

And yet, curiously enough, plentifully equipped, too, is this 
grim play with comedy, which in essence seems more heart- 
preaking than the outcome itself. “Captain” Boyle is at all 
times a tragi-comic figure, portrayed as 

a man of about sixty-five, stout, gray-haired. His neck 

is short, and his head looks like a stone ball such as one 

sometimes sees on top of a gate-post. His cheeks, reddish- 

purple, are puffed out, as if he were always repressing an 
almost irrepressible ejaculation. He carries himself with 

the upper part of his body slightly thrust forward. His 

walk is a slow inconsequential strut. His clothes are 

dingy, and he wears a faded seaman’s cap with a glazed 

peak. 
Boyle’s title, “Captain,” derives from his having once taken a 
trip in a collier from Dublin to Liverpool; but he likes to pose 
as a mighty man of the sea. We savor this legend in one of 
the dialogues between Boyle and his boon companion, “Joxer” 
Daly, whose face is “like a bundle of crinkled paper,” whose 
eyes hold a cunning twinkle, and who has “a habit of con- 
stantly shrugging.” 

They sit together over the “Captain’s” breakfast of sausage, 
while the voice of a coal vender is heard chanting outside in 
the street: “Blocks . .. coal blocks! Blocks . . . coal blocks!” 
This apparently starts a train of thought. 

Boy.Le. Them was days, Joxer,them was days! Nothin’ 
was too hot or too heavy for me then. Sailin’ from the 
Gulf o’ Mexico to the Antartic Ocean. I seen things—I 
seen things, Joxer—that no mortal man should speak about 
that knows his Cathecism. Often an’ often, when I was 
fixed to th’ wheel with a marlinspike, an’ the win’s blowin’ 
fierce, an’ the waves lashin’ till you’d think every minute 
was goin’ to be your last, an’ it blowed an’ blowed—blow 
is the right word, Joxer, but blowed is what the sailors 
use— 

JOXER. Oh, it’s a darlin’ word, a daarlin’ word! 

Boye. An’ as it blowed an’ blowed, I often looked up 
at the sky an’ assed meself the question: What is the 
stars? What is the stars? 

VoICcE OF COAL VENDER. Any blocks, coal blocks! Blocks, 
eoal blocks! 

JoxerR. Ah, that’s the question, that’s the question: 
What is the stars? 

Borie. An’ then, I’d have another look, an’ I’d ass 
meself: What is the moon? 

A wonderful scene, annihilating in its futility, its maudlin 
talk of stars and moon, with a coal vender crying his wares. It 
even held a sort of eerie beauty. 

Then there is the joust in the second act, to celebrate the 
Boyles’s turn of fortune. Impromptu songs are sung. Never to 
be forgotten is the duet from “I] Trovatore,” between mother 
and daughter: full of tremolos and uncertainties; full of a 
pride on June’s part and of a shy girlish confusion on Mary’s 
—for Bentham is present, and she must do herself justice. 
Finally, the gramophone is turned on. And it is this hilarious 
scene which is broken by Mrs. Tancred, with her prayer to the 
heart of the Crucified Jesus. 

Light and shade are extraordinarily crocheted. The play 
is veritable growth of the soil: complete, unsparing, and true— 
like the performance. Sara Allgood as June, Barry Fitzgerald 
as the “Captain,” and F. J. McCormick as “Joxer,” lifted their 
roles to a plain of creation, with art that never once showed 
threadbare. The Johnny of Arthur Shields was a finely studied 
characterization; and I have never seen a more exquisite bit 
of work in the theater than Eileen Crowe’s picture of Mary 
singing before her lover. 
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After the smash-up, “Captain” Boyle goes out with “Joxer” 
to drown his sorrows. It is these two unspeakable old cronies, 
returned at night to a room bereft of all save a smoky lamp, 


who conclude the piece: 


Boye If th’ worst cores to th’ worst, I'll join 
a fiyin’ column! I did me bit in Easther Week—had no 
business to be there .. but Captain Boyle's Captains 
Boyle! 

JoxEen BPreathes there a man with soul so de—ad 
this me--ow-— n me native land! 

Boy Le Commandant Kelly died in therm 
Joxer “Tell me Volunteer buttle ' ways he that I 
died for Ireland!” 

Joxer. D'jever read Willy Reilly an’ his Own Oolleen 
Bawn? 

BoyLe. I'm tellin’ you, Joxer, th’ whole worl's In a te 
rible state o' cha 

Joxenr Ah it’s a darlin’ book! A daaarlin’ 
book! 
The curtain mercifully intervenes; one could endure Bo 

more. EpwWarp ALDEN JEWELL 


LECTURES and DEBATES 





The New School for Social Research 
469 West 23rd Street 
announces a lecture by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
on Analysis of Mind 
Monday, May 26, at 8:20 P. M. 


Admission $1. 








Bon Voyage - Bon Voyage 


Farewell Lecture 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


subject 


‘How to Be Free and Happy”’ 


Dealing with our superstitions—our moral and economie taboos 


AT COOPER UNION, WED. EVE., May 28, at 8:15 
NORMAN HAPGOOD, Chairman. 
Farewell Committee Headed by 
Rev. JoHN HayNes Hoitmes, Herwoop Broun, H. L. MeNcCKEN and 
Lewis G. GANNETT 


Tickets—83c and $1.10—All Seats Reserved For Sale at Rand School, 
7 E. 15th St., and Civie Club, 14 W. 12th St 


Auspices Free Youth. Room 504. 7 East 15th St Stuyvesant 4620. 











BERTRAND 


Tis Sede RUSSELL 
DEBATE | NEARING 


of the 
Ohairman 
Day! SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
SUBJECT: 
RESOLVED: That the Soviet form of government is 


applicable to Western civilization 
MR. RUSSELL, Negative MR. NEARING, Affirmative 


THIS SUNDAY, May 25th, at 3 P. M. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 57th St. and 7th Avenue 
Tickets: $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50, and $1.00 plus war tax 
On sale at Carnegie Hall Box Office, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 
Jimmie Higgins Book Shop, 127 University P!., nr. 14th. 

Gothic Art Book Shep, 127-2nd Ave., near 12th St. 
Maisel’s Book Store, 424 Grand St., cor. Attorney. 
Epstein’s Drug Store, 1674 Madison Ave., near 110th St. 
M. Stern’s Jewelry Store, 1337 Wilkins Ave., Bronx. 
Katz's Drug Store, 78 Graham Ave., Williamsburg. 
Neidorf’s Book Store, 1817 Pitkin Ave., Brownaville. 
or by mail and in person at offices of . 
League for Public Discussion 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Longacre 10435-6384 


This Sunday !! 


Oan the 
SOVIET 
IDEA 

take hold of 
AMERICA 
ENGLAND 
and 
FRANCE? 
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Justice in the Field 
By HENRY LONGAN STUART 


NRANCE provides rich soil for the foreigner with a 
faculty for moral indignation but nonetheless a 
strange equilibrium of judgment has always existed, an 
equilibrium which may be unstable but which shows no 
present sign of collapsing, far less of turning into such ad- 
verse judgment as overwhelmed her neighbor on the east. 
How does France save herself? Is it by making reproba- 
tion, as she makes alimentation, a domestic affair? French 
reactions to injustice are instinctive and, on the whole, 
to be trusted. The “j’accuse” industry is self-supported. 
Any time there is a Dreyfus you can rely on a Zola or 
Labori. Where there is a General Headquarters, a Pierre- 
feu or Barbusse is not far away. In France “now-it-can- 
be-told” really means “now it will all be told.” 

A little brochure just reprinted by the Association 
tépublicaine des Anciens Combattants, with a preface from 
the pen of the author of “Le Feu,” is a case in point. As 
a sidelight on war-time psychology it seems worthy of no- 
tice before it passes into the limbo from which the historian 
of the future will have to disinter it. The pamphlet is a 
record of fourteen executions on the Western front, sum- 
marily inflicted by French soldiers on French soldiers, 
singly or en masse. The legality of all is dubious even ac- 
cording to the Draconian war code. To some of them the 
crowning joke of “rehabilitation,” not to say the conferring 
of military decorations on the victims, has since been ap- 
pended. 

Take the case of the “affair of the Ravin de Fleury,” 
which has a faintly reminiscent flavor. Probably owing to 
the fact that the two victims were of commissioned rank, 
the case was guardedly commented upon in military circles 
in Paris even before the armistice. Its sober presentment 
by Marianne Rauze now does not disturb an impression that 
the two lieutenants, Herduin and Milan, died as the result 
of a particularly inhuman interpretation of orders. 

Both officers were company commanders in the 347th 
Regiment of Infantry, part of the 103rd Brigade, which, 
it appears, was sent into the front line near Thiaumont 
on June 3, 1916, with orders to occupy their sector until 
relieved on the 10th by the 49th Chasseurs a Pied. During 
the night of the 7th an unusually severe bombardment was 
opened on them, in the course of which communication with 
the right was cut off. The bombardment was a prelude to 

an attack the following day delivered by an entire German 
division. At the end of a hard day’s fighting the colonel 
commanding the brigade had been killed, the battalion com- 
mandant taken prisoner, and the unit which the unfortunate 
officers commanded reduced to nineteen men. At eight 
o'clock Sub-Lieuteant Piol, wounded and sent to the rear, 
could write his wife: “It is eight. I am wounded and 
evacuated. Herduin is still fighting.” By the time dark- 
ness had fallen, the French artillery, confident the trench 
had been captured, was bombarding it briskly from the 
rear, and German machine-guns were enfilading it on the 
right. Upon these two young men, neither of them profes- 
sional soldiers, fell the responsibility of deciding whether 
to surrender, remain until the unit, now swollen by refugees 
to forty-one men, was annihilated, or to retreat, by the only 


line still open, upon Verdun and Fleury. The command. 
it may be mentioned, had not been rationed for four days. 
A letter written by Herduin to his wife before the tragedy 
establishes this. Herduin decided for retreat. Before 
taking what was to prove a fatal decision, he got a mes. 
sage through to the colonel of the 293rd Infantry on his 
right, asking for instructions. By this officer he was pro- 
vided with a sauf-conduit to Verdun. 

The two officers, legitimately proud of having extri- 
cated their command, arrived at Fleury on the morning of 
June 11. They were met by Captain Delruelle, bearer of , 
letter from the higher command, which had apparently been 
given him sealed. Herduin and Milan were to be shot im- 
mediately. To letters of protest from all three officers ar- 
rived the laconic answer, “No observations. Immediate 
execution.” Six hours later the two men who had held an 
isolated post for two days fell dead under the bullets of 
their own men. The execution was not only inhuman but 
absolutely illegal. A circular is in existence, dated April 29. 
1916 (it is quoted by Marianne Rauze), calling the at- 
tention of general officers in the field to the abolition by 
previous decree of “courts martial” and the substitution 
of “conseils de guerre,” one on each division, at which the 
accused are in all cases to be represented by counsel. 

Supported by the justice of her cause, Mme Herduin 
undertook the rehabilitation of her martyred husband. 
The successive answers that reached her are worth quoting: 

1. No right to a pension exists, Sub-Lieutenant Her- 
duin having neither been killed in action nor died of 
wounds. 

2. The corps archives do not permit of any details be- 
ing given as to the nature of Sub-Lieutenant Herduin’s 


death. 
3. I have the honor to inform you that no record exists 


of any sentence upon your late husband. 

Herduin, in short, cannot be rehabilitated because he 
has never legally been executed. Infinite are the resources 
of bureaucracy! A pension, it is true, was finally accorded 
to the stubborn widow. 


“If we go forward we die; if we go back we die. It 


is best to go forward and die.” Early in September, 1917, 
eight soldiers of the 327th Infantry had reason, for a few 
agonized hours, to appreciate the truth of the old Ashanti 
battle chant. In the thick of the retreat from Belgium 
they found themselves cut off from their comrades, who had 
fallen back “two or three hundred meters” in some dis- 
order and under heavy fire, upon the 270th Regiment. The 
duty of so small a unit, isolated in the face of an advancing 
enemy, is nowhere clearly laid down. That the situation 
offers an opportunity for self-sacrifice cannot be denied. 
Nevertheless, it is a pardonable instinct with the average 
soldier to gravitate toward the direction in which he knows 
the headquarters of his corps have betaken themselves. 
The little group were seeking this when they had the mis- 
fortune to encounter a certain General Baudegourd. To 
a brief question they replied that they had heard the 
“sauve qui peut” and were falling back on the 270th. “Stay 
here, and I will go back with you,” was the cold reply. 
Seven of the eight obeyed. The eighth, who owed his life 
to his disobedience, proceeded to rejoin his unit. He does 
not appear ever to have been molested for so doing. The 
others, more docile, stayed with their general and accom- 
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panied him to the rear during the night when the final 
retreat was operated. Their reveille next morning was a 
An order for the immediate execution of all 
Says Marcel Daniel in 





tragic one. 
seven was delivered at six o'clock. 
nis report of the incident: 

The officers commanding these unfortunate men, in- 
cluding Colonel Verzat, and their commandant, Richard 
d’Yvry, vainly besought mercy for the seven victims, who 
had on several occasions shown marked courage and cool- 
ness in action. They saw the general three times, exposing 
the iniquity, injustice, and contempt for human life con- 
tained in such an order. Their efforts were useless. 

“Put us in the front line, but, for pity’s sake, don’t 
iet us fall under French bullets!” cried Delsarte, one of 
the doomed men, when ordered for execution. The firing 
squad, composed, contrary to custom, of men from another 
corps, fired without taking aim. Two of the victims escaped 
immediate death. One, named Barbieux, died in an ambu- 
lance three days later. Another, Wattrelot, was allowed 
to rejoin his regiment after relating the affair to an officer 
who picked him up. Before falling eventually at Hebuterne 
he had received two citations for valor and the military 


medal. 


During the bitter month of February, 1915, the immi- 
nence of danger (he was a member of the 60th Infantry, 
on duty at Belfort) seems to have affected Private Bercot 
less than the fragility of his trousers. In France to this 
day, when seams rip, buttons fly off at their first contact 
with button-holes, people shrug their shoulders and com- 
ment: article de guerre. Bercot’s breeches were war arti- 
cles of the first order. 

In the French, as in other armies, a private soldier 
has a perfect right to carry legitimate complaints “higher 
up.” But military authorities (and not in France alone) 
are apt to look with a jaundiced eye upon too literal an 
interpretation of the prerogative. Bercot made one recla- 
mation for new trousers without result. A second met with 
no better fate. His journey to the front lines seems to 
have been largely punctuated with reclamations, all having 
reference to the unsatisfactory character of those impor- 
tant garments. At last, on February 11, a pair of trous- 
ers is supplied him. They have been just stripped from 
a corpse of some days’ maturity and are stiff with blood. 
Details included in the frank French text must be omitted 
in English. Bercot refused to don the gruesome relic. Lieu- 
tenant Audie flourished a military manual in his face, and, 
that there might be no mistake, drew his attention to a line 
reading: “Refusal to obey in the presence of the enemy. 
Penalty: Death.” Bercot laughed—the frank, hearty laugh 
of the French peasant faced with an incongruity. “Death! 
... A pair of pantaloons!” He was still laughing when 
a squad, with fixed bayonets, formed on his left and right. 
“About—march!” A court martial had been hastily as- 
sembled in a room of the Chateau de Fontenay. Within 
twelve hours Bercot is as dead as the comrade at whose 
bloodstained trousers his gorge had risen. 

One is tempted to close “Les Crimes des Conseils de 
Guerre” with a sense of bitterness and even a little hate. 
Yet, as always, that strange suspension of judgment in- 
tervenes. If the crimes it chronicles were committed by 
Frenchmen on Frenchmen, no less French is their fearless 
exposure. The portent remains a portent when every al- 


lowance has been made for inaccuracy, class hatred, and 
exaggeration of rumor. 


Publication of such a book would 





be impossible in any country where belief in freedom of 
speech was not an article of faith, Mohammedans refrain 
from destroying any scrap of writing for fear the name 
of Allah, hidden somewhere in the script, should perish 
with it. The French seem to have the same scruple where 
suppression of the printed word is in question. Some- 
where or other, their history tells them, truth may lurk. 


The Present Rulers of Germany 
By BORIS STERN 


HE year 1923 will go down in the history of Germany 
T as a year of terrible hardship and bitter disillusion- 
ment, not only for the “working class,” but also for the 
major part of the intellectual and middle classes. What- 
ever comfort and subsistence were left them by the inflation 
were taken away by the unemployment of a third of the in- 
dustrial workers of the nation. But how did the agricul- 
tural class and the larger industrialists fare? 

Since the war, and especially during the last 
two, the agricultural class in Germany has been growing 
stupendously rich. The rapid depreciation of the mark 
affected some of the more ignorant farmers unfavorably, 
because they could not easily rid themselves of the notion 
that ‘“‘money” was “money,” to be hoarded, but in time they 
too learned the worthlessness of the paper mark, and re- 
fused to have anything to do with it. The simplest method, 
of course, to avoid the law which made it compulsory to ac- 
cept paper marks as a means of payment was to cease going 
to the city entirely and keep their products to themselves 
The tales of the larger cities being absolutely without butter, 
milk, eggs, and other produce, while the farmers fed them 
to their pigs, are not legends but actual facts. And when 
a farmer brought something to the city he asked prices 
that sounded strange even to the ear of a German. One 
farmer arrived at a public market with two dozen egys. 
When approached by eager women he nonchalantly an- 
nounced: “One trillion apiece’—this at a time when the 
official rate of the dollar was 2.52 trillion marks, making 
his price about 40 cents for one egg. In his case the eggs 
were never sold; and only the police saved him from being 
lynched. 

Since the introduction of the new gold-mark taxes the 
farmers have complained that they could not pay without 
being completely ruined. While in the office of a famous 
Berlin lawyer, an expert on taxation, I heard one of his 
farmer clients say that he could see no way whatsoever of 
raising the necessary cash for the tax. A few questions 
revealed the following situation. Prior to the war he was 
quite poor, with his land under mortgage. Now he has no 
more debts, as he paid off his mortgage with a sum which 
was even less than the fare he paid to get to the place of pay- 
ment; he has built himself a spacious house, has improved the 
land, has bought machinery and increased his stock, although 
he has not enough liquid funds to pay the tax. As it is still 
impossible to borrow money for long terms except at exceed- 
ingly high interest rates and with clauses guaranteeing 
against losses from depreciation, the only means of pay- 
ment left to the farmer was to sell some of his stock or 
other tangible goods—hence the cry of ruin. On the whole 
the farmers, small or large, thrived under inflation and 
today form the strongest and most reactionary group in 
Germany. 

The problem of the industrial group in Germany is 
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more complicated. Aside from the buildings here and 
there added to their plants, there is little tangible 
evidence of prosperity. Still less can be found in the mar- 
ket value of their stocks, because of the hopeless tangle of 
gold-mark and paper-mark capitalization. But there are 
economic facts and incidents which cannot be camouflaged 
behind figures and which reveal how enormously this small 
group has profited. 

Inflation at first brings with it, as a rule, high indus- 
trial activity. At no time was French industry so active as 
during the months of the falling franc. In the first stages 
of inflation the country seems actually to enjoy a period of 
prosperity. There is much buying and selling, a high rate 
of production, and little or no unemployment. Orders come 
in from foreign countries, which for a time at least are at 
a disadvantage in competing with a country which has a de- 
preciating currency. Our Fordney-McCumber tariff was 
urged in part because of the underselling of American com- 
modities by Germany, made possible by the fall of the mark 
in 1921 and 1922. But the working population and the 
middle class whose incomes are more or less permanently 
fixed suffer the consequences of inflation almost from the 
very start, and a country as a whole can hardly be called 
prosperous under such abnormal conditions. 

In a country with a depreciated currency, however, 
prices lag behind the exchange, and the amount to be paid, 
by the time an order is completed, has lost much of its real 
value. These facts make it profitable for foreigners to buy 
in a country of a depreciating currency, but the entre- 
preneur can see to it that they do not cut into his profits. 
Wages, which still constitute the largest single element in 
the cost of production, and the raw materials purchased 
at home usually lag even further behind the exchange than 
does the price of the finished product; the difference in 
the lag goes to the producer in the form of profit. And a 
depreciation premium may be put upon the price before- 
hand, or the agreement may be made in terms of a stable 
foreign currency, or the papers could be discounted with a 
bank which, like the German Reichsbank, kept a rate of dis- 
count at 19 per cent per annum even at a time when the 
weekly depreciation of the mark was more than 100 per 
cent. German industrialists used all of the methods above 
mentioned: gold-mark contracts were introduced by the 
larger firms even before there was any danger that the 
mark would never recover, while it is well known that the 
19 per cent discount policy of the Reichsbank was the chief 
cause of the fabulously growing wealth of the late Hugo 
Stinnes. 

There were other sources of profits. In spite of the 
agreements with the trade unions to pay wages and salaries 
at least once a week, and later, as the fall of the mark be- 
came more and more accelerated, twice a week, this was 
seldom carried out. The easiest way to postpone the pay- 
ment was to explain the lack of cash on hand by the failure 
of the banks to supply the necessary amounts of paper 
money. Hence, although the records were made out regu- 
larly once or twice a week, the actual payment of the wages 
took place three or four days, and at times a whole week, 
after the records were made, and no consideration was given 
to the change in the value of the mark during the interval. 
That the employers, however, were conscious of the gains 
will be seen from the following incident. 

B. is a large locomotive plant located in a suburb of 
Berlin, employing about 6,000 wage workers and salaried 
employees. From October 15 the latter were supposed to 


receive 50 per cent of their salaries in the newly issue 
stable money, Goldanleihe and Dollarschatzanweisungen, 
which the Government issued in denominations of $5, $2, $1, 
and fractions of a dollar, guaranteed by the sum total! of 
real U. S. dollars kept in the Reichsbank. (These were stijj 
in circulation in Germany in March.) The records of the 
salaries for the last two weeks in October were made out on 
October 30, when the dollar stood at 65 billion marks, ang 
reckoned at this rate the envelopes called for a certaiy 
number of dollars each. The payment, however, was made 
on November 1, when the dollar already stood at 130 billion 
marks, and the workers were astounded to find in their en- 
velopes exactly half of the number of dollars the records 
called for. The works council of the plant called a genera] 
meeting of all the salaried employees, and one member 
openly accused the firm of stealing half of the workers’ 
money. A representative of the firm present at the meet- 
ing declared that no money has ever been taken out of the 
envelopes, but that it had long been the policy of the man- 
agement when paying in stable currency (German or for- 
eign) to pay at the rate of the day the payment was exe- 
cuted, and that this policy had now been applied to the 
workers also. Not a word was said about the previous pay- 
ments in paper money at a rate less than half of the value 
of the mark on the day the payment was due. 

Another source of big profits to the industrial group 
was the payment of government bills presented on the first 
of the month for services rendered during the previous 
month. This includes the post, the telephone and telegraph, 
and the railroads, which still belong to the Government. 
The Government allowed ten days of grace for payment. 
Just a few lines of simple arithmetic: On October 1 the 
dollar was worth 242 million marks; on October 10 it was 
worth 2,975 millions. Who obtained the difference? 

The German industrial magnates paid small taxes to 
the Government for similar reasons. The time allowed be- 
tween the fixing of the tax and its collection was sufficient 
to render the sum collected to fall to a mere fraction of the 
amount intended. Even more preposterous were the profits 
the employing class made from the taxes collected from 
their employees. All employees in Germany are required 
to pay a tax amounting to 10 per cent of their earnings, 
and this is collected at the source of income. The employ- 
ers were authorized to deduct 10 per cent of the earnings 
of their employees every week or every month, but they 
turned it over to the Government only four times a year, 
when they paid their own taxes! 

To conceal their profits which in spite of the juggling 
done in the capitalization by mixing together gold and paper 
mark accounts reached at times staggering figures, the 
employers were forced to resort to all kinds of subterfuges, 
of which the following is a very interesting sample. 

The huge electrical plant which is an important part of 
the Stinnes trust kept its works running at full capacity, 
often even with overtime, all last autumn and winter. Every 
attempt of the workers to raise wages was, however, met 
with the argument that the plant was working at a loss. The 
management said it was forced to accept orders at prices 
which were not sufficient to cover the current expenses, and 
made the contracts only in order to provide work for their 
employees and not to let the costly machinery stand idle. 
The same arguments were used with the Government in 
order to cut down the taxes. The chairman of the works 
council of the plant, who is at the same time the representa- 
tive of the workers at the company’s board of directors and 
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